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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


— 


HE “ Acte Général’”’ embodying the results of the Moroccan 
Conference was signed by the representatives of the 


thirteen Powers at Algeciras on Saturday last. 


A summary of 


this document with copious extracts is given in Monday's 


Times. 


Moroccan State Bank have already been made public. 


The main provisions as regards the Police and the 


We 


may note, however, that the rank-and-file will be recruited 
from Moorish Mussulmans and commanded by Moorish Kaids, 


France and Spain supplying, 


in round numbers, some fifty 


instructors and officers to assist in the organisation of the 
force for five years under a Swiss Inspector-General, who is to 


reside at Tangier. 


The final sitting of the Conference was 


marked by an interchange of cordial compliments and con- 
gratulations, and by Tuesday the exodus of delegates had 


ended. 


In the opinion of experts, “ honours have been easy” 


between France and Germany, so far as the immediate and 
local objects of the Conference are concerned. But by her 
failure to shake either the Franco-Russian Alliance or the 
Anglo-French entente, Germany has lost rather than gained 
ground in the great game of European diplomacy. 


M. Bourgeois, the French Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
opened a debate on the Algeciras Conference in the Chamber 
on Thursday with a remarkably able and dispassionate state- 


ment. 


He emphasised the essential continuity of French 


policy in Morocco, and declared that the object of the Con- 
ference was to reconcile certain generally admitted principles 
—the Sultan's sovereignty, the integrity of Morocco, and 
freedom of trade—with the special interests and rights which 
it was France’s duty to claim and make good. Reviewing 


the provisions of the Acte Général, 


he contended that 


the main difficulties had been adjusted in accordance with 
French declarations and interests, and that a settlement had 
been reached on a basis of mutual concessions, in which 
Germany as well as France took her share. He noted with 
satisfaction that France's special position in Morocco had 
been acknowledged since the Conference by Prince Biilow, 
and concluded by declaring that the outcome of the Conference 
had been a compromise honourable to all concerned, and 
cordially acknowledging “the conciliatory interventions of 
Italy, the United States, and Austria-Hungary, the mutual 
confidence constantly uniting France and Spain, and, finally, 
the unflinching firmness with which the constant ally of 
France—Russia—and England, her equally faithful friend, 
unremittingly supported the justice of the French cause.’ 


After a short debate the credits were unanimously agreed to. 


ment was only arrived at on Friday week at a conference 
between Baron Fejervary and the Coalition leaders, and on 
the same afternoon M. Francis Kossuth and Count Julius 
Andrassy were received by the Sovereign, who accepted the 
compromise. Full details as to the terms have not yet been 
published, but it seems clear that a General Election will be 
proclaimed and conducted within the Constitutional time by 
a new Coalition Government, with Dr. Wekerle as Premier, on 
the single issue of universal suffrage, all military questions 
being shelved. The new Government will then make a 
declaration concerning the military prerogatives of the Crown ; 
will ensure the voting by the new Parliament of the Budget, 
the treaties of commerce, the economic Compact with Austria, 
the normal contingent of recruits, and the military credits 
already sanctioned by the Delegations; and will then bring in 
and carry a Universal Suffrage Bill. Finally, on the basis of 
the reformed franchise, a fresh General Election will be held. 
The settlement, which has been greeted with enthusiasm, 
averts a grave crisis, since the Constitutional period within 
which a fresh Election must be announced expired only five 
days after the settlement, and further postponement of the 
convocation of a new Parliament by Royal Rescript would 
have seriously infringed the Hungarian Constitution. 


The composition of the new “Cabinet of Transition ” 
fortunately affords a good guarantee of its ability to carry out 
this formidable programme. Dr. Wekerle, Premier in 1892-94, 
and noted for his grasp of finance, has justified his reputation 
as a strong man by securing the adhesion of all the chief 
Coalition leaders,—M. Francis Kossuth, Count Julius 
Andrassy, Count Albert Apponyi, and Count Aladar Zichy, 
the Clerical leader. As the Times correspondent points out, 
it must be no slight satisfaction to Francis Joseph, King of 
Hungary, to have received the oath of allegiance from the son 
of the great Kossuth, “sometime rebel against the Hapsburg 
Crown.” It is difficult to apportion the credit for the settlement 
where so many are concerned, but while the Coalition leaders 
are specially to be congratulated on having initiated the com. 
promise, the path was largely smoothed by the universal 
suffrage movement, started by M. Kristoffy, a member of the 
discredited Fejervary Cabinet, but now accepted by all 
sections of the Coalition and freely endorsed in the new 
compact. The attitude of the Hungarians is all the more to 
their credit in that under the present electoral system the 
Magyars have a virtual monopoly of political power, their 
share of representation in the Chamber being exactly forty 
times that of the non-Magyar races, while on the basis of 
population it should be half-and-half. 


The eruption of Mount Vesuvius, which began to attract 
attention towards the end of last week, developed formidable 
activity on Saturday, and soon spread panic and disaster 
throughout the villages of the Vesuvian littoral. On Monday 
Bosco-Trecase and Ottaiano were reported destroyed by lava 
and earthquake; even Pompeii was feared to be in danger ; 
more than fifty people were overwhelmed by the collapse of a 
church at San Giuseppe, and twenty thousand panic-stricken 
refugees were in flight from Torre Annunziata, Torre del Greco, 
and other Vesuvian villages. The panic spread to Naples 
itself, which was smothered in ashes and cinders; twelve people 
were killed by the collapse of a market building at San 
Oliveto; but by Wednesday the violence of the eruption had 
sensibly abated, and it is hoped the worst is over. The 
mischief appears to have been done at close quarters by 
streams of lava, showers of incandescent stones, and a 





dense rain of volcanic ash. To aggravate the horror, the 
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atmosphere was asphyxiating, and a thick pall of darkness 
enveloped the district. Yet the intrepid Professor Matteucci, 
of the Vesuvius Observatory, with a guard of carabineers, has 
remained calmly at his post, minimising his own danger, and 
taking the earliest opportunity to restore confidence by tele- 
graphing more hopeful news of the state of the voleano. An 
excellent impression was also created by the King and Queen 
of Italy, who at considerable risk visited many of the devas- 
tated villages. ; 


The result of the primary elections to the Duma has so far 
been a triumph for the Opposition parties. In Moscow the 
official count shows a majority of nearly two to one for the 
Constitutional Democrats, while the elections give them and 
their avowed supporters one hundred and fifty-two out of a 
total of two hundred and fifteen seats. If the previous 
proportion be maintained, the Constitutional Democrats may 
count on electing nearly half the Duma, exclusive of their 
progressive allies. The Czar, it is reported, fully realises the 
significance of the elections, and has refused to receive any 
more reactionary deputations; but the official organs of the 
bureaucracy continue to belittle the triumph of the Constitu- 
tional Democrats, informing the Deputies that they are merely 
guests, who can be turned out if they misbehave. 


The relations between the Home Government and South 
Africa are complicated by the fact that most of the leading 
London papers are bitterly hostile to the policy of the present 
Administration. In these circumstances, and to avoid mis- 
representation, the Government did well to telegraph officially 
in extenso to Lord Selborne, for communication to the South 
African Press, that portion of Mr. Churchill's speech of 
Thursday week which dealt with the new Colonies. The 
result of this action has been to clear the air and dispel a 
good many misapprehensions. The Times correspondent at 
Johannesburg says that it “places an entirely different 
complexion on the situation,” adding that “there is a genuine 
anxiety to meet the Government”; and the tone of the 
speeches delivered at a banquet at Johannesburg on Saturday 
last substantiates the assertion. Mr. Lionel Phillips said that 
South Africa recognised the difficulties of the Imperial 
Government, “many members of which had a sincere desire 
for the advancement of the country”; while Mr. Quinn, the 
Mayor, admitted that it was possible there had been mis- 
understandings on both sides. The Transvaal, he went on, 
“had no party axe to grind by harping on the damage already 
done; it asked only that British supremacy should be 
maintained unimpaired, and that the rights of a self- 
governing Colony should be respected. For the rest, it was 
prepared to let bygones be bygones.” That is sound sense, 
and, we hope, marks the beginning of better things. As a 
further ray of light, we learn from the Daily Mail that some 
of the mineowners are beginning to contemplate the use of 
cheap unskilled white labour, and are considering the possi- 
bility of inviting the aid of Scandinavian and Italian 
immigrants. The scheme is one to be encouraged, for such 
white labourers would counterbalance both the Boers and the 
natives, and add a very useful element to the population. We 
all know what the Scandinavian labourers have done in 
America and the Italians in the Argentine. 





In the Commons on Monday Mr. Birrell introduced the 
Education Bill in a speech which has been very generally re- 
cognised as worthy of the occasion. After a protest against 
“the cold and unfeeling blasts of sectarian differences which 
nip the buds of piety and reverence and induce throughout the 
land a spirit of self-satisfied materialism,” and the expression 
of wn earnest desire to build and maintain “a national shelter 
against those devastating blasts,” he turned to a description 
of the provisions of the Bill. Its essential provision is that 
schools now known as non-provided schools—i.e., the schools 
which were called Voluntary before 1902, but in which since 
that date the cost of the education given has been borne 
by the taxes and the rates—shall cease after January Ist, 
1908, to be recognised as public elementary schools unless 
they pass into the category of provided schools, and come as 
fully under the control of the local education authorities as 
the existing provided schools. That is to say, after the date 
named no public money will be paid to any school which is 
not a provided school within the meaning of the Education 
Act. All State-aided schools will be publicly controlled as well 





| ° ——— 
as publicly financed. This, declared Mr. Birrell, was the 
inevitable consequence of the Bill of 1902. That Bill held 
the Bill of 1906 in its arms, and many saw it there, 


Granted the transformation of non-provided schools into 
provided schools, it followed that in what were now non- 
provided schools the same kind of religious instruction would 
be given as in the present provided schools,—that is, simple 
instruction in the Bible and the fundamental beliefs of 
Christianity. Such religious instruction had been given for 
thirty-six years to millions upon millions of English children 
with the happiest results and without demur on the part of the 
parents. Upon that experience the Government were content to 
build. This simple religious instruction had been called School 
Board religion or the Nonconformist religion. That was abso. 
lutely without truth and without foundation, as might be proved 
by any one who would find out for himself the nature and 
character of the religious instruction given in practically all 
the provided schools. 





Mr. Birrell instanced the syllabus adopted in Hampshire, 
which had been drawn up by two Church of England 
clergymen, two Nonconformists, a Roman Catholic priest, 
and a lady interested in education. It included, besides 
Bible teaching, a form of prayer to be used morning 
and evening, and hymns for daily use. It was adopted 
by an Education Committee upon which the large majority 
were members of the Church of England. What was true 
of Hampshire was true of all the syllabuses under the 
education authorities. They were not the work of Noncon. 
formists. What substantial difference, asked Mr. Birrell, was 
there between the Council schools conducted under such a 
religious syllabus, and the ordinary National schools in har- 
mony with the Church of England? In an impressive passage 
Mr. Birrell declared that one alternative to the instruction 
so greatly derided was to exclude religion altogether from the 
schools,—to banish the opening prayer, to silence the familiar 
hymn, and to exclude the Bible. That might be logical, 
but it was against the desire of the nation, which realised that 
“ where there is no vision, the people perish.” The other alter. 
native was denominational education all round. That, how- 
ever, he would not stop to argue, for he regarded it as frankly 
impossible. 





Mr. Birrell next considered how, if non-provided schools, 
which now accommodate half the children, were to cease to 
exist, the necessary accommodation was to be provided. The 
second clause of the Bill authorised the local education 
authority to make, with the consent of the Board of Educa- 
tion, any arrangement they could with the owner of the 
school-house for its use on five days in the week, from 
nine in the morning till four in the afternoon, as a public 
elementary school. In cases where the present owners agreed 
to such a lease, the local authority was to bear all the cost 
of maintaining the school, a cost estimated at something 
like two shillings a place,—a total cost of probably a quarter 
of a million a year. The present owners of the schools 
would, of course, have exclusive possession of them during 
| the whole of Saturday and Sunday, and during the evenings 
|of the weekdays. In addition, under Clause 3 the local 
| authority, if asked to do so by the owners of the schools, 
might agree to afford facilities under which children whose 
parents wished it might receive religious instruction of a special 
character on two mornings a week, but not in school hours, 
not at the cost of the local authority, and not by the school 
staff. The question of schocl hours is not, as Mr. Birrel] 
pointed out, as important as it seems, since under the new 
form of Conscience Clause no parent is to be obliged to send 
his child to a religious lesson, and therefore religious lessons 
will necessarily in all cases be given out of school hours. 
School hours are the hours in which attendance can be 
compelled. 





Mr. Birrell went on to explain that in certain exceptional 
cases the local education authority would be allowed to give 
“extended facilities” for religious instruction of a special 
character in any transferred Voluntary school in an urban area. 
Such extended facilities might, however, only be given if an 
application was made for them, and if the education authority, 
jae holding a local public inquiry, were satisfied that the 
parents of at least four-fifths of the children attending the 
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pool desired these facilities, and that there was accommoda- 
tion in other schools in the urban area for the children whose 

ts did mot desire these extended facilities. In cases 
i extended facilities were given, the teachers employed in 
the school would be allowed to give religious instruction, but 
not at the expense of the education authority. In other 
words, scheols in which four-fifths of the children are either 
Roman Catholics or Jews, or, maybe, Anglicans or Wesleyans, 
will still continue to exist as denominational schools. Mr. 
Birrell in defending these exceptional facilities declared that 
the man must have a heart like the nether millstone who was 
not deeply touched by the enormous sacrifices which the 
Roman Catholics of this country had made to provide for the 
education and religious needs of their fellow-believers. He 
telieved that the education authorities might be trusted to 
administer the law fairly and honestly, and not to withhold 
the permissive privileges granted by the Bill. 


Another clause of the Bill makes provision for a Com- 
mission of three, presided over by a lawyer, to determine the 
best mode of interpreting and giving effect to the trust- 
deeds under which non-provided schools are held, if and 
when the trustees of such schools are unable to come to terms 
with the local authorities. Schools held on trusts admitting 
a non-educational use could be either kept open without 
assistance from public funds or could be closed, but schools 
dedicated in perpetuity to education must either be kept open 
or be appropriated to such uses as the law might decide. As 
regards finance, Mr. Birrell declared that a further annual 
grant of one million pounds was to be given and distributed 
in aid of the local Education-rate. Part II. of the Bill dealt 
with the educational endowments, and there were also various 
administrative reforms, including the power of devolution, and 
provision for a separate Council for Wales. 


We have dealt with the main considerations that arise 
from the Bill elsewhere, and will only say here that though 
there are many aspects in which the Bill is unsatisfactory, and 
though we should have preferred, had it been possible, to have 
maintained the settlement of 1902, with such modifications 
as would have made it more acceptable to Nonconformists, 
we are greatly relieved by the fact that the Bill enacts 
that in all schools provided by public money the funda- 
mental truths of Christianity as set forth in the Bible may 
be taught daily. Religious teaching is secured as part of the 
daily instruction for the children of all parents who do not 
specifically object to it. Secularisation is thus absolutely 
rejected. At a time when religious extremists are joining 
hands with those who consider that the State is rightly and 
necessarily a Godless institution, that is something to be 
devoutly thankful for. 


In the course of the debate which followed Mr. Birrell’s 
speech, Sir William Anson strongly criticised the Bill, and 
declared that the Government were proposing to endow a 
form of religious teaching which was acceptable to many of 
their own supporters, but not acceptable to a very large 
number of parents who desired for their children definite 
religious instruction. It was essential, in their opinion, that 
a child should be taught as a member of a religious com- 
munity. Parents who held these views would not be satisfied 
with simple Bible-teaching. The Bill, if it became law, would 
bear bitter fruit, and educational peace would be postponed 
for years. Mr. Masterman—who, we understand, is a High 
Churchman and a Socialist—declared that there was only one 
solution of the religious difficulty, and that was that the State 
should subsidise no form of religion at all. The Government 
Bill violated the principle on which “ passive resistance” was 
founded, since there were numbers of persons who said that 
undenominational teaching was not in conformity with their 
consciences. Mr. Masterman’s plea for secularism was sup- 
ported by Mr. J. R. Macdonald, the Labour Member. He 
would oppose, he declared, any attempt to teach “ this extra- 
ordinary skeleton form of religion as a means to secure the 
allegiance of the children to religious faith.” Dr. Macnamara 
in an able and moderate speech pointed out that the Cowper- 
Temple Clause by no means thrust the Bible, willingly or 
unwillingly, upon anybody. On the contrary, the clause 
represented the widest form of local option. The real difficulty 
of the situation was a possible coalition to push the Bible 
out of the schools, and that he thought would be disastrous. 








Mr. Wyndham, who spoke for the Opposition, declared that in 
this Bill, for the first time in the history of our country for 
many decades past, the State made it its business to say what 
form of religion should have the advantage. 


Lord Robert Cecil, who also opposed the Bill, declared that 
it was certainly the establishment of one particular system of 
religion, and that to force undenominationalism upon parents 
was as intolerant as to force them to accept for their children 
the teaching of any other body of religion. Undenomina- 
tionalism was utterly foreign to the nature of a child. The 
cause of religion was so hard pressed that he was 
prepared to give to the Nonconformists more than they 
were entitled to, if only they would leave Christianity 
as part of the education of the country. One would 
imagine from Lord Robert Cecil’s speech that the 
proposal to teach Bible Christianity in our schools was 
something absolutely new and untried, and something which 
might very possibly de-Christianise the nation. Yet in reality 
this teaching has been applied since 1870 in half the schools 
of the country with the best possible results. If unde- 
nominationalism is the terrible and odious thing which 
Lord Robert Cecil and those who agree with him seem to 
imagine, how is it that they have quietly endured for so 
many years its steady propagation throughout the country ? 
There was no attempt to divide the House, and after a short 
reply from Mr. Birrell, the first reading of the Bill was agreed 
to without a division. We cannot summarise all the expres- 
sions of approval or dissent that have been made public in 
regard to the Bill, but must note that the Archbishop of 
Canterbury condemns the measure, which he regards as unfair 
to the Voluntary schools, and that the Bishops assembled at 
Lambeth on Wednesday passed a resolution declaring that 
the Bill must be vigorously opposed. 


Lord Curzon was entertained to dinner by the Pilgrims’ 
Club on Friday week, and concluded a most interesting 
speech by summarising the lessons he had learned from 
Eastern government as follows :—Remember that you are not 
in India or any foreign dependency for the benefit of your 
“nationals,” but for the benefit of the people of the country. 
Second, as far as you can, trust the man on the spot. And 
thirdly, never sacrifice the interest of a subject dependency or 
possession to exclusively British interests. Lastly, he appealed 
to all peoples engaged in Empire-making to send out the best 
men they could tempt or train to theends of the earth, where they 
would always have opportunities for doing noble and unselfish 
deeds. With Lord Curzon’s statement of principle we are in the 
heartiest accord. If once we look upon the Empire as a great 
estate, or regard it as a place from which the British nation 
is to draw dividends, the Empire is doomed. To exploit the 
Empire is not merely to ruin it, but to ruin ourselves. 


The polling on Friday, April 6th, in the Eye Division of 
Suffolk, made known last Saturday, resulted in the return of 
Mr. Harold Pearson, the Liberal and Free-trade candidate, by 
a majority of 197 over Lord Graham, his opponent. At the 
General Election Mr. F. 8. Stevenson, the Liberal Member 
whose retirement led to the by-election, was returned un- 
opposed. In 1900 the Liberal majority was 1,717. The 
reduction of the majority is, of course, very great, but the 
contest affords no evidence that the support accorded to 
Free-trade is in the least degree on the wane. Politics 
played a very small part in the election, which was chiefly 
conducted by the female supporters of the two candidates, 
Lady Mary Hamilton, the fiancée of Lord Graham, and Mrs. 
Pearson leading their respective legions. The contest, indeed, 
very soon degenerated into an orgy of sentiment. Since Lord 
Graham was in fact, if not in name, the Protectionist candi- 
date, and was supported by the Tariff Reform League, we are 
of course glad that the Free-trader was successful; but if 
fiscal considerations could be put aside we should greatly like 
to see Lord Graham returned to Parliament. His first-hand 
knowledge of sea-life—he served during several voyages as a 
sailor before the mast—and his keen interest in a multitude 
of important public questions, would make him a most useful 
Member of Parliament. 

Bank Rate, 3} per cent. 
Consols (2} per cent.) were on Thursday 90}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE EDUCATION BILL. 


HE immediate, the imperative, question for the Church 
of England at this moment is not whether another 
Education Bill was wanted, or whether it is just or unjust 
in the abstract to disturb the settlement effected by the 
Bill of 1902. A new Education Bill is before Parliament, 
and the country is beginning to seethe with controversy 
and religious strife the final outcome of which no man can 
yet see. At present we hear only the'mutterings of the 
storm, but experience teaches us that in the fierce struggle 
of sects and parties filled with terror for the future or with 
anger for the past the true interests of religion may be 
forgotten or cast aside, and from this unseemly warfare 
may be born the unmitigated evil of secularisation. The 
Government, it is clear, do not desire such a consummation ; 
their Bill, indeed, is its negation. The House of Commons 
does not want it. The country as a whole dreads, nay, 
abhors, such a solution. Yet for all that it may come, 
because in the controversy that is upon us rash and bitter 
things will be said and done on both sides which may force 
the politicians to declare that every other form of settlement 
has been rejected, and that nothing else is possible. Already 
the extremists among the denominationalists are planning 
to join forces with the secularists; and even men of deep 
religious conviction, but with minds clouded by the 
sophistries of sectarian zeal, are talking openly of their 
hopes of driving the Government into secularisation. The 
two Members who spoke first in the debate, one a High 
Churchman and the other a Labour Member, clearly indi- 
cated their preference for secularisation ; and if the storm 
grows instead of abating, as at present seems only too likely, 
we may find that many men who now shrink from the 
prospect of universal secular education with horror will end 
by persuading themselves that it is the only way. 

In these circumstances, Churchmen who care for the 
Church in her national aspect, who deem her more than an 
episcopal sect, and who realise what the future of the 
English Church may be if only she does not lose her hold 
on the people, have a special work to perform. They 
must show that at such a juncture as the present it is the 
supreme duty of the Church to act as the guardian of the 
Christian religion in its widest sense,—that it is her duty 
to endure everything and to sacrifice everything rather 
than to permit the de-Christianising of the nation as a 
result of sectarian warfare. The Church must not 
think of her rights, of her property, of her schools, 
but only of the essential consideration—what is the 
obligation laid upon her as a national Church. Who 
even now, when men’s eyes are blinded by the storm 
of sectarianism, will deny that this obligation is to preserve 
in the nation the fundamental truths of Christianity, and 
to make men realise that it is part of the duty of the State 
to place those fundamental truths within the reach of all 
who are willing to learn them? Beside this essential 
obligation other obligations fade into nothing. Yet, in- 
conceivable as it sounds, the voices of Churchmen are being 
raised in protest against the recognition of the principle 
that the teaching of the fundamental truths of Christianity 
is a matter which concerns the State. They talk as if the 
teaching of Bible Christianity, the reading of the Gospel 
in our schools, the use of prayers and hymns which are 
acceptable to the great majority of Christians, whatever 
the tenets of their special creed, were somehow an injury 
and an injustice to the Church of England, and as if the 
use of such non-denominational teaching would justify her 
in using all methods of resistance, and even in thrusting 
the Bible from the national schools. If extremists of this 
fanatical sort are allowed to persuade the country that 
theirs is the authentic voice of the Church, her national 
position will have been surrendered, and her right to 
speak as the representative of the English people as a 
whole in what concerns the wider aspects of religion will 
be for ever forfeited. 

We do not desire to suggest that Mr. Birreil’s Bill is in 
any sense a perfect Bill, or is not capable of amendment in 
many particulars, even if its underlying principles are 
accepted as inevitable. For ourselves, we should greatly 





more acceptable to Nonconformists. We were noeyor 
able to see that the consciences of Nonconformist, 
were really injured by the Act, or that it was essentially 
unjust, and we hold that a Bill enacting that the 
majority of the managers in non-provided schools should 
be popularly elected would have done all that was nece. 

sary to secure a fair solution of the problem. When 
however, Mr. Chamberlain broke the Unionist Party j;, 
pieces we felt that a complete revolution of our system of 
elementary education was certain to follow. A united 
Unionist Party might, even in face of the tremendous 
opposition of the Nonconformists, have been able to main. 
tain the essentials of the settlement of 1902. To a dis. 
united and shattered party the task was clearly impocsible 
A new attempt at a settlement of the education question, 
therefore, became imperative, and a Parliament was seni 
to Westminster pledged to a settlement on particular 
lines. Those are facts which have to be faced, however 
disagreeable. In view of this situation, the main duty of 
the Church of England, as we have said above, and have 
said, indeed, ever since the new Parliament was elected 
is to use her power and influence to prevent a settlement 
which shall either adopt secularisation or smooth the path 
to secularisation. That is the prime consideration. Next 
to that, the efforts of the Church should clearly be 
directed to amending the Bill in such a way as to make its 
provisions just and reasonable in detail, for there are 
assuredly many of its provisions which will arouse, and 
rightly arouse, no little opposition. 

First among the proposals which we hold to be open to 
strong objection, even if the principle of the Bill be 
accepted as now inevitable, we would place the proposal 
to prevent the teachers in transferred non-provided schools 
giving religious instruction, even though the denomina- 
tion to which facilities are afforded during two days in 
the week desires to engage their services. Many of the 
masters and mistresses who will be transferred with the 
schools will be qualified to give the teaching in question, 
and it seems to us cruel and unreasonable to muzzle them 
and say that they, of all people in the world, are not to 
give denominational instruction. They may well be men 
and women who have a real love of such teaching, and who 
will feel their faculties in this respect starved if they are 
peremptorily forbidden so to exercise them. It is ridiculous 
to act as if they would be somehow unfitted for the work 
of general instruction by giving denominational lessons 
twice a week. No one would think of forbidding them to 
teach on Sundays iu a denominational Sunday-school. 
Why, then, should they be muzzled on weekdays ? 

Another matter which should be carefully reconsidered 
also concerns the question of facilities. Why should 
facilities on two days a week be given, not in all provided 
schools, but only in those which can produce a 
certificate of origin that they were once Voluntary 
schools? Surely when all schools become, as they are 
to become, provided schools, facilities should be given 
in all of them. We dare say that in the majority of cases 
facilities would not be applied for, because we believe that 
the Bible Christianity taught in the vast majority of 
provided schools is perfectly satisfactory. The right to 
demand facilities on two days a week might, however, prove 
a useful reserve power in the general interests of religious 
instruction. In the rare cases where an education 
authority tended to neglect the regular daily religious 
instruction, the denominations might then claim facilities. 
The right in the background to demand facilities would, 
however, we believe, in most cases keep the education 
authority up to the mark. 

In the case of extended facilities—i.ec., in the instances 
in which four-fifths of the parents are to be allowed 
to redenominationalise a provided school—we are strongly 
of opinion that a wrong system has been adopted. We 
warily approve of the liberty given to the education 
authorities to afford the extended facilities, but we 
dislike the mechanical test of four-fifths, and the con- 
sequent counting of heads, and beating up of! parents to 
declare that they desire extended facilities. We would 
far rather enact that when the local education authority 
were convinced that to give a school in a particular dis- 
trict. extended facilities would be just to the people of 
the denomination concerned, and would inflict no injury 





have preferred to maintain the settlement of 1902, with 
certain modifications which might perhaps have made it 





on the minority, owing to the accommodation available 
elsewhere, they should be empowered to do so without any 
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actual counting of heads. There could, in addition, be 
a right of assent or veto placed in the hands of the 
Education Office. : 

Again, we object to the proposal to deal with Wales 
separately by creating a Welsh Council, and 80 to relieve 
Wales in a great measure of the supervision of the 
Education Office. That seems to us a wholly un- 
necessary proposal, and one which will very naturally 
grouse anxiety and suspicion in the minds of the minority 
in Wales. The fact that there is so overwhelming a 
majority in Wales on one side, and so much theological 
hostility, makes it not less but more necessary to maintain 
the unimpaired supervision of the Education Office, which, 
whatever else it may do, does not take sides in religious 
controversy. ; 

While dealing with the controversy which is bound to 
arise over the measure we cannot help mentioning our 
regret that Mr. Birrell confined his expressions of 
sympathy to the noble and self-sacrificing work done by 
the Roman Catholics in supporting their special schools. 
We do not grudge them their meed of praise, but surely 
the sacrifices made by the clergy of the Church of England 
should not be forgotten. We are too apt to talk about 
the riches of the Church of England, and to imagine 
rows of opulent laymen only waiting to be asked to pro- 
duce heavy subscriptions for Church schools. As a matter 
of fact, hundreds of cases could be mentioned where clergy- 
men of the Establishment have pinched themselves and 
their families while making efforts, which can only be called 
heroic, to keep their schools alive. Men have denied to 
their own sons the public-school education which they 
might otherwise have given them in order to provide money 
for their schools, and examples have been given where the 
money spent by the parson on the upkeep of the schools 
has reduced his income below that of the National-school 
master. If ever men deserved praise for self-sacrifice and 
devotion in the cause of education, they are to be found 
among the clergy, rural and urban, of the Church of 
England. 

Before we leave the subject of Mr. Birrell’s Bill there is 
one point on which we must say a word. We feel convinced 
that, in spite of the wild expressions of certain extremists, 
the clergy of the Church of England will obey the law, 
however distasteful it may be to them, and however deter- 
mined they may be to try to get it repealed. The wise and 
statesmanlike words of the Archbishop of Canterbury in 
his letter to Mr. Talbot last February gave clear leading 
on this point, and we feel sure that the temptation, 
strong as it may be in some cases, to follow the evil 
example set. by the “ passive resisters” will be resisted. 
Nevertheless, many of those who thoughtlessly and reck- 
lessly encouraged “ passive resistance ” to the Act of 1902, 
and insisted that each man must judge for himself what 
were the circumstances which would justify him in 
declaring that his conscience would not allow him to pay 
rates, must now be wondering anxiously what explanation 
they are to give if the Bill they support is met with “passive 
resistance.” Though they would have none to thank but 
themselves if “‘ passive resistance’ thus came home to roost, 
we are glad to think that there is no risk of a result so 
disastrous. That the Church of England or any of her 
leaders will ever sanction such action is unthinkable. 
Churchmen, we believe, will set in the future, as in the 
past, the example of good citizenship. That there are 
cases when resistance to the law and rebellion in arms 
can be justified and should be employed we do not deny 
fora moment, but they have not rightly arisen, and could 
not rightly arise, in regard to an Act like that of 1902, or 
that now under discussion. A conscience which is active 
in regard to rates, but inactive as regards taxes, provides 
nothing but a foundation of paradox upon which it is im- 
possible to build a sound structure. That Churchmen 
who have been for years supporting undenominational 
education by rates as well as by taxes will suddenly dis- 

cover that their consciences will not allow them to continue 
doing so is a supposition which has only to be stated to be 
overthrown. 





THE HAPSBURG SUCCESS. 
PORTUNE seldom deserts the house of Hapsburg 
except upon the field of battle. It is but a few 
weeks since the politicians of Europe had made up 
their minds that the Austrian Empire was for the time 








paralysed in international politics. The aged Emperor 
and his Hungarian people were, it was said, irreconcilably 
at variance. The Emperor had decided that the use of 
more than one language in giving words of command 
would dissolve the Imperial Army, while the Hungarians 
had decided that, even if that were the result, Hungarian 
soldiers should be commanded only in the leading Hun- 
garian tongue. Now King and people are once again 
entirely reconciled, mainly, it must be admitted, through 
the submission of the people to the determination of their 
Sovereign. The Emperor has evidently insisted that his 
military claim shall be respected, and that the present 
confused system of election, which was designed to leave 
the Magyars in possession of all Constitutional authority, 
shall be superseded by universal suffrage. The Hungarian 
leaders, after pushing resistance to the last point con- 
sistent with loyalty to the Emperor, have decided that 
armed resistance, or even passive secession, would produce 
evils far greater than those against which they protest, 
and have accordingly agreed to serve as a Constitutional 
Ministry which accepts the Imperial terms. M. Kossuth, 
Count Apponyi, Count Andrassy, indeed all the chiefs of 
the Hungarian majority, have entered the Coulition Ministry, 
which waives, or postpones, or abandons the question of 
the words of command, and accepts universal manhood 
suffrage as the programme on which it will advise a 
Dissolution of Parliament. Their sudden submission after 
such violent threats is not perfectly intelligible to out- 
siders ; but we imagine that substantially their reason was 
this. They found that the Emperor, who thinks himself 
charged to maintain the historic position of his house as 
chiefs‘of an Empire as well as of so many coalesced kingdoms, 
would not yield the supreme command of his united Army, 
and that the people of Hungary, as they were promised 
universal suffrage, would not upon the question of the 
military prerogative face the serious risks inherent in what 
must have developed into an armed struggle. Once more, 
in fact, as so often during the last three hundred years, 
the house of Hapsburg has prevailed over opposition 
which appeared insuperable. It has shown itself what for 
forty years we have asserted it to be, an indispensable 
factor in the peaceful progress of South-Eastern Europe. 
“If there were no Austria,” it has been wisely said, “ we 
should have to create one.” 

We confess that we regard this solution with decided 
satisfaction for two reasons, both of which appear to us 
most serious. The first is that we cannot conceive of any 
practical substitute for the Hapsburg sceptre in securing 
the peaceful, yet efficient, influence in international politics 
of the populations which now acknowledge its authority. 
No one of the eighteen States which now make up what 
we call “ Austria” is able to stand alone. Combined we 
know that their influence tends permanently to peace, and 
to a kind of tranquil conservatism which Eastern Europe 
greatly needs; but uncombined they must be at once the 
sources and the objects of endless combinations, any one 
of which may produce war. The Germans would go one 
way, the Magyars another, and the Slavs a third; while 
Germany would hunger for Trieste, and with it dominance 
in the Mediterranean ; Italy for the southern half of the 
Tyrol; and all the States, whether federated or otherwise, 
of the Balkan Peninsula for the Dalmatian coast. At 
present, though it has been ambitious all through its 
history, and has acquired, principally by marriage, State 
after State, the house of Hapsburg is not thirsting 
for territory, and not willing that there should be any 
further great change in the distribution of European 
force. It has no colonies and seeks no transmarine 
dominion, while its assumed desire for Macedonia is 
rather a dream than a passionate aspiration. Its dominion 
forms, in fact, what has unfortunately become so rare, a 
mighty State with no immediate or dangerous ambitions. 
With the secession of Hungary this peculiarity in its 
position would be forfeited; and it was secession in some 
form or another to which the quarrel between the dynasty 
and the people of Hungary recently pointed. Although, 
therefore, we fully understand the sensitiveness of the 
Magyars about their Constitutional freedom, we have been 
unable perfectly to sympathise with the impatience they 
have recently manifested of the Royal authority, or rather 
of the desire of the Imperial dynasty to keep its States 
effectively bound together. 

The second reason is that the present agreement, or 
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truce, or whatever it may prove to be, allows of one 
more experiment as regards the fusing power of universal 
suffrage. That method of creating a Legislature has 
certainly succeeded in Germany, and we see no reason 
why it should not succeed also in the Hapsburg dominion. 
The people of Hungary, who when the Act is once passed 
will supersede the governing caste of Hungary, may find it 
much easier to frame an effectual modus vivendi with the 
peoples of the Cisleithan States—who, it must not be for- 
gotten, are also to enjoy the privilege of universal suffrage 
—than to frame one with the ruling group at Vienna, 
which is always more or less dominated by Clericals. 
That may not reconcile them, for, as we all know, peoples 
can quarrel just as rancorously as dynasties. But still, as 
we have said, the scheme has succeeded in Germany, where 
the causes of division are even more permanent than in 
Austria, because they include differences of creed. The 
peoples may learn to pull together as the Cantons of 
Switzerland, who have fought out one civil war, that of the 
Sonderbund, have learned, and in such pulling to combine 
their strength as an indivisible State with such a measure 
of freedom as may leave the Hapsburgs the protectors, 
rather than the oppressors, of the forty-six millions of 
men of varied civilisations who to a man acknowledge 
the claim of the descendant of Charlemagne to be at 
least first among them. Unity of ideal is necessary within 
any extensive State as a condition of internal peace, and 
the absolutism of an individual has certainly failed to 
produce it in “ Austria.” It remains to be seen whether 
the only visible alternative will succeed. Universal 
suffrage is the absolutism of the whole people, and has at 
least this advantage in a composite State, that if it decides 
upon an object, physical resistance is so obviously im- 
possible that it is never attempted. Nothing can be less 
like France than Brittany with its Royalism, Roman 
Catholicism, and Celtic emotionalism, but Brittany is 
nevertheless, for political purposes, an integral and a most 
useful part of France. The States within the Hapsburg 
dominion cannot be “fused,” but they can, under an 
administration at once wise and lenient, be cordially 
united. 





LORD KITCHENER AND THE INDIAN ARMY. 


HOUGH we were unable to accept without misgiving 
Mr. Morley’s final decision in regard to the question 
of the predominance of the civil power in India, we 
appreciated the immense difficulty of his position, and held 
that acquiescence was a duty imposed upon those who 
realised the gravity of the situation. In view of all the 
circumstances, we felt that it would be best to withhold 
further discussion, and we hoped that it might prove 
unnecessary to reopen the question involved either in 
Parliament or in the Press until the completion of Lord 
Kitchener's tenure of office. The publication of a letter 
from the special correspondent of the Times in India in 
Tuesday’s paper makes it, however, impossible for us to 
persevere in the policy of silence. The writer of that 
letter is not only one of the ablest of living publicists, 
but one who has an intimate knowledge of the politics of 
the Empire, and who realises the gravity of the situation 
with which he is dealing. One may feel certain that he 
would not have asked the Times to publish his criticism 
of Lord Kitchener’s handling of the Indian Army unless 
he had convinced himself of the absolute necessity of 
informing public opinion at home upon the serious 
character of the influences at work. 


The special correspondent of the Times, after noting 
that the best and most experienced opinion in India 
remains unalterably convinced of the dangers with which 
the policy initiated by the late Cabinet in regard to the 
position of the Commander-in-Chief is fraught, points 
out that at this moment the vital question is that of the 
efficiency of the native Army. He insists, with true states- 
manship of view, that the Indian Army is something much 
more than a mere military machine. “It is one of the 
most valuable links between the ruling and the subject 
races,” and has from the beginnings of our connection with 
India helped to bind some of the finest of the native races 
to the paramount power. It was, as he says, the wide- 
spread, though erroneous, belief that these links were to be 
broken which was one of the main causes of the Mutiny. 
The normal relations between the British officers in India 


ie 
and their native fellows in arms, both officers and men 
have always been of a specially close and intimate kind’ 
and the loyalty that springs from military cumin 
has in no small measure blotted out the sense of de i 
ence which exists in the case of the civil population. Clive 
in his great speech in the House of Commons declared . 
“Tf ever a Mussulman loved a Christian, Mir Jaffir 
loved me.” Hundreds of British officers have felt able to 
think and speak in a similar spirit of the men, whether 
Mohammedans or Sikhs, Ghoorkas or Rajputs, who have 
served with and underthem. In a word, it is in the native 
Army that Briton and Indian come closest together. Hera 
is the point of sympathy, if also the point of danger. Ip 
these circumstances, we cannot be too careful, nay too 
anxious, to maintain the old traditions and the old 
status of the native Army. It was because the former 
Military Department, which the late Government at 
the bidding of Lord Kitchener destroyed, provided 
machinery for the maintenance of the best traditions of 
the native Army that it was so valuable. While it 
remained as an efficient counterbalance in the Indian 
system there was little risk in placing a soldier without 
Indian experience in the position of Commander-in-Chief. 
Such an officer could bring new ideas into the Indian 
Army, but, at the same time, any tendency to interfero 
with or impair the essential structure of that Army could 
be checked by the representations which the Military 
Department, inspired by the accumulated experience of 
over a hundred years, were able to make to the Governor- 
General in Council. What the obliteration of the Military 
Department under its old inspiration means when trans- 
lated into concrete fact is shown in the letter of the 
special correspondent of the Times. He tells us that there 
is only too much reason to believe that Lord Kitchener 
does not realise that the sense of loyalty in the Indian 
Army is one of the greatest moral as well as material 
assets of the British raj :— 

“Lord Kitchener’s attitude towards the native Army has 

created both within and outside its ranks the impression that he 
holds it in very slight esteem, and that he regards its peculiar 
customs and traditions with impatience as senseless obstacles to 
the homogeneity of an ideal Army. The mere neglect of personal 
courtesies to which native officers have hitherto been accustomed 
and the absence of those kindly manifestations of comradeship 
which endeared so many of his predecessors to the Indian Army 
would not alone have sufficed to create that impression, had not 
various suggestions emanating from headquarters tended also to 
arouse apprehensions of far-reaching changes in the organisation 
of the Indian Army.” 
Many of these suggestions, the Times correspondent goes 
on to say, were no doubt often merely speculative, and 
were wisely abandoned before they had taken definite 
shape; but in spite of that, they went far enough to create 
an atmosphere of distrust and alarm which the denials 
failed to dispel. But besides creating an atmosphere 
of suspicion, such matters as Lord Kitchener’s scheme for 
the redistribution of garrisons have tended to create a 
feeling of discontent. The native soldier feels that military 
service is tending more and more to divorce him from his 
home, and to render more difficult and less frequent the 
periodical visits on furlough which he has hitherto been 
able to pay to his family. In an army where so large a 
proportion of both soldiers and officers are married this is 
a very serious consideration. Again, the activity in the 
matter of field days, camps of exercise, and mancuvres, 
things excellent in themselves, has tended to increase the 
drain on the very small pecuniary reward for which the 
Indian soldier serves. The proof that such criticisms as 
these are not baseless is to be found in the reluctance of 
old soldiers to re-engage, and the recruiting difficulties that 
have of late arisen in many of what were once exceedingly 
popular regiments. Nor is the anxiety in regard to the 
present state of affairs confined to the classes from which 
the soldiers are drawn. The correspondent of the Times 
tells us that— 

“It is somewhat ominous that nowhere does greater anxiety 
prevail as to the potential danger of a headstrong régime, ignorant 
or careless of the feelings of the native Army, than amongst 
educated and loyal natives, who are far more familiar than 
Europeans can possibly be with the real sentiments of their 
kinsmen with the colours.” 

Though the subject is necessarily one of great difficulty 
and delicacy, the correspondent of the Times does not 
shrink from handling the question of personality in Lord 








Kitchener’s case. He declares that Lord Kitchener's 
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fends can hardly deny that his masterfulness grows with 

‘creasing power, and that the orders which he so often 
“ tily issues and as hastily withdraws no longer show the 
ame industry and application to detail, or the same 
jevotion to economy, which characterised his work in 
Egypt :— : 

«Still less can his friends deny that he has no personal know- 
ledge of the Indian character ; for he has never had any Indian 

‘rience, and, arriving for the first time in India as Com- 
— -in-Chief, he has not had the opportunities of coming into 
aaa with Indian life which most of his predecessors had found 
in the earlier stages of their career. His constitutional intoler- 
ance of all opposition unfits him to learn from those who have 
had the experience which he lacks. In fact, with regard both to 
the Indian Army and to the question of Army administration, 

Lord Kitchener’s views, which are generally aceumed to have 
been based on his experience since he came to India, were brought 
with him ready-made from England, and, within a few weeks after 
he had landed at Bombay, he expressed them during the Delhi 
Durbar as forcibly as at any time since. Facts have been made 
to fit in with them.” ; 

The correspondent of the Times ends his letter by touching 
upon a matter to which we should not ourselves have 
thought it prudent to allude. Since, however, he has 
taken the responsibility of dealing with it and has made 
it public, we feel that reticence in our case is no longer 
necessary. After speaking of Lord Kitchener's adminis- 
tration of the Egyptian Army, and pointing out—which 
js no more than the bare truth—how largely the restrain- 
ing and directing influence of Lord Cromer’s experi- 
ence and wisdom contributed to the success achieved, he 
proceeds to mention how “ the reconquest of the Soudan 
was very nearly wrecked not long afterwards in a disaster 
due to the same defects of which many people dread the 
consequences in India” :— 

“Only a short time before Lord Kitchener was ordered to South 

Africa, an incipient mutiny amongst the native troops in the 
Soudan, which arose out of his disregard in peace-time for peculiar 
idiosyncrasies that he had safely ignored so long as the excite- 
ment of active service lasted, was only detected and suppressed at 
the eleventh hour. The suppression of Lord Cromer’s ‘ opinion’ 
on Lord Kitchener’s scheme is easily explained when one remem- 
bers that he alone combined with an intimate knowledge of the 
Indian aspects of the question a still more intimate knowledge of 
the defects of Lord Kitchener’s qualities.” 
Since, as we have said, the matter has been raised in 
public, we feel justified in endorsing what is stated by 
the correspondent of the Times. The mutiny of the 
Soudanese troops at Kbartoum—for mutiny, in effect, it 
was—was, it can hardly be doubted, due to the defects in 
the military administration of Lord Kitchener, defects 
which in peace-time, while Lord Kitchener was under 
the direct influence of Lord Cromer in Cairo, were pre- 
vented from assuming dangerous proportions, but which 
were exaggerated by the virtual autonomy which Lord 
Kitchener necessarily enjoyed in the Soudan. The corre- 
spondent of the Times is, however, we think, wrong in 
saying that the outbreak took place before Lord Kitchener 
ceased to be Sirdar. Unless we are mistaken, it took place 
shortly after his departure. This fact makes no difference 
as far as the moral to be drawn is concerned. Though 
the actual outbreak did not occur till a few weeks after 
Lord Kitchener had left Egypt for South Africa, the 
conditions which produced the outbreak were, as we have 
said, the result of Lord Kitchener's policy. In the same 
way, it is more than likely, if any serious trouble arises 
owing to Lord Kitchener's handling of the Indian Army, 
that such trouble will not arise till Lord Kitchener's 
period of office has expired, as it will expire in another 
eighteen months. It is when his influence—which, if 
injudicious, is no doubt also potent—has been with- 
drawn that we may expect to reap the full fruits of 
the policy which has placed that delicate machine, the 
native Army of India, at the absolute disposal of a man 
who knows little of its traditions or peculiar character, 
and whose belief is that as long as soldiers can be forced 
to obey all must be well with an army. 

Before leaving the subject of our article we must notice 
the fact that Thursday's Times contains a long letter signed 
“A Soldier ” in defence of Lord Kitchener. In this letter 
the allegations of a lack of personal courtesy towards 
native officers are energetically rebutted, and Lord 
Kitchener’s policy is generally supported. Though we 
feel bound in fairness to mention the appearance of the 
letter, we cannot profess to be greatly impressed by the 
arguments employed. 





THE CABINET AND THE MAJORITY. 


tee arrival of the Easter Recess makes it possible to take 

stock, in a very preliminary fashion, of the prospects 
of the Liberal Government. The surprises of the General 
Election are already distant, and we are in a position to 
estimate, with the help of a few weeks’ experience, the 
working character of the new House of Commons. There 
is the majority, and there is the Cabinet which that 
majority has placed in office. What are the relations 
between the two now, and what are they likely to become 
hereafter? How far is the majority homogeneous ; and if 
it is homogeneous now, how far does it promise to remain 
so? Questions similar to these must have been much in 
the minds of politicians in 1833. Then, as now, a new 
order of things had come into being. In one respect, 
indeed, the change effected by the elections was greater 
than in 1906. Not only was the House of Commons new, 
the constituencies were new also. The Reform Act had 
created a new electorate, and redistributed as well as 
enlarged it. And yet the change in the composition of 
the House was less marked in 1833 than in 1906. Fewer 
well-known faces were absent from it; there were fewer 
gaps on the Opposition Front Bench. The force of 
Parliamentary tradition was stronger; there was less 
indisposition to follow the recognised party leaders. 
The difference between the two Parliaments is most marked, 
of course, in the Opposition. In 1833 the Conserva- 
tives had a leader of commanding genius and great 
authority, and as a consequence of this they had a 
united party. The Unionist Opposition would find the 
first eight years of the Reformed Parliament an invaluable 
subject for meditation during their present holiday. It is 
not in the power of any party, indeed, to create a Peel ; 
but they might, if they were wise, do something to repro- 
duce the conditions which enabled Peel to convert defeat 
into victory. When Peel announced that he would con- 
sider the Reform question as “finally and irrevocably 
disposed of,” he made it possible for his followers to share 
and profit by his determination to “look forward to the 
future alone.” If Mr. Balfour would signalise his return 
to the House after his illness by a similar declaration in 
regard to Free-trade, he would be buying ultimate unity 
at the cost of present disruption. The question which split 
the Unionist Government and the party in two in the last 
Parliament is not of the order that can be left open,— 
except in the sense in which a sore is left open. Until its” 
intentions in regard to that question are known and pro- 
claimed, the Opposition must remain what it is, a thing of 
patchwork policy and divided leadership. 

In comparison with the Opposition, the unity of the 
Ministerialists looks amazing. Observers are not agreed 
upon the cause of the recent miracle; but there is no 
doubt that it has been worked. And even the difference 
of opinion as to the cause does not go very far. The 
Election turned only upon three things: Free-trade, 
Chinese labour, and the Education Act,—so much is 
universally admitted. The point upon which the political 
doctors differ is only as to the relative weight of the last two 
of the three causes. The Ministerialists may be trusted to 
give a solid vote against dear bread, against yellow labour, 
and against the maintenance of two kinds of elementary 
schools. But Governments cannot well limit their activity 
to subjects upon which their supporters are all of one 
mind ; least of all can they do so in such a Parliament as 
the present. Even in 1833 Ministers soon found them- 
selves at issue with what Sir Spencer Walpole calls “ the 
mixed band of Radicals, Reformers, and Repealers, who 
regarded the Reform Bill as only the means to an end, and 
were zealous to embark at once on the new enterprises 
which they fancied themselves in a position to undertake.” 
So far, it may be said, the House of Commons to-day is a 
replica of the House of Commons seventy-three years ago. 
There is the same tempestuous energy, the same desire to 
be doing something, the same discontent with the apparent 
apathy of Ministers. But to say this and no more would 
be to overlook an important distinction. In 1833 the 
object of the majority was simply destructive. The chief 
obstacle in their path was the number of abuses to which 
they wanted to put an immediate end. Upon the fact that 
these things were abuses, and needed to be abolished some 
day, there were hardly two opinions. In 1906, on the 
other hand, the business of the majority is constructive. Each 
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section wishes to leave its mark on the statute-book, not 
merely by clearing it of rubbish, but by filling it with 
creative measures. Obviously, agreement as to what 
shall be pulled down is much more easily attained than 
agreement as to what shall be set up in its place. Liberals, 
Radicals, Socialists, Labour men may be equally anxious to 
get rid of what is now on the ground, and yet be absolutely 
at issue as to the form and purpose of the new building. 
That is what will probably happen in the present case. In 
the questions which await the Government later on—the 
land, taxation, the Licensing Laws—there will be abundance 
of enthusiasm, but it will be enthusiasm directed to vary- 
ing, and possibly conflicting, ends. 


This consideration tends to add to the uncertainty which 
rests upon the later work of the new Parliament. It is 
turther increased by the long absence of the Liberal Party 
from power, and the effect which this absence has had 
upon the composition of the Cabinet. Some of the most 
important offices are filled by men whoare little more than 
names to the rank-and-file of the party. As regards 
domestic legislation, and even the business of their own 
offices, they have still to make their reputation. For the 
present, therefore, we are living in appearance, or at any 
rate in the opinion of a large portion of the House of 
Commons, under a one-man Ministry. A large section of 
the majority know Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, but 
among the older men they know hardly any one else. . If 
the extremists have any decided opinion about their leaders, 
it is that, had they known how immense the majority was 
going to be, they would have insisted on the predominant 
element in it being much more largely represented in the 
Cabinet. As things have turned out, the interests of 
statesmanship and good government have benefited by 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s decision to take office 
before the Election. If he had refused to do this, and 
had still obtained his present majority, the War Office 
and the India Office, and possibly the Foreign Office and 
the Exchequer, might have been differently filled. It is 
conceivable that a growing Parliamentary experience may 
somewhat modify this temper, and though each member 
of the majority may still be convinced of his own capacity 
to fill any post that may fall vacant, he has probably 
grown more sceptical as to the ability of his colleagues to 
do so. If so, the disposition to provoke a Ministerial 
crisis may become less active as the Session goes on. The 
uncertainty of the result in divisions where the Cabinet is 
known to be of one way of thinking, and the rank-and-file 
are suspected of being of another, tends in the same direction. 
The minority which supported Major Seely the other day 
would probably have been a great deal larger if the victory 
of the Government had been assured beforehand. When 
some three hundred men are hesitating between the 
wish to vote for a particular Resolution and the wish to 
keep the Government in office, the calculation of numbers 
becomes a very uncertain science. 


The moral of all this is that Ministers should be careful 
to avoid the appearance of not knowing their own mind, 
or of being willing to yield to pressure which does not 
square with their own convictions. We do not expect them 
to show heroic fortitude in defending their projects against 
their own side. Majorities look for a fair return for the 
trouble they have taken to put a Government in office, and 
a Minister who was only anxious to make this return as 

‘small as possible would, perhaps not unnaturally, be con- 
sidered to have but slight claims to Cabinet office. But 
the character which the Government have earned for the 
moment of intending to leave everything to the judgment 
of the House—which, after all, is only a fine way of saying 
that the officers think it easier to obey their soldiers than 
to exact obedience from them—is not unlikely to lead by a 
roundabout road to the very disaster which Ministers are 
anxious to avert. A Government which is known to be 
always open to pressure will certainly be driven in the end 
to show that it can make a stand somewhere, and under the 
influence of this necessity it is extremely likely to make 
that stand in the wrong place. Unionists as we are, we 
should be exceedingly sorry to see a Government which 
we regard as at present the sole trustee for Free-trade 
bringing this fate upon itself. Ministers have gone 
dangerously near it twice in this Session, and we sin- 
cerely hope that they will try no more experiments in the 
same direction. 








MAN AND VOLCANOES. 


MAN is justly proud of his command over inanimate 
Nature. Since he learnt the use of tools—and 
established a great gulf between himself and ali es 
animals—he has achieved wonderful things. He nd 
make a desert blossom like the rose, can turn fonaiiae 
rapids into navigable rivers, and can harness sound ~ 
cataracts to turn his engines and light his cities. But 
there are still a few natura] phenomena which fill him With 
a wholesome sense of powerlessness. The eruption of 
Vesuvius which took place last week-end is a strikin 
example. All the resources of science fail to minimise 
the destruction which is produced by an outbreak of the 
nether fires. The King of Italy in his motor-car is ag help. 
less as Canute. We read of the feeble efforts of the Italien 
troops to erect barricades against the streams of laya— 
flowing without haste, but also without rest—and so to save 
the priceless treasures of Pompeii, which were at one time 
threatened by this eruption, but now happily seem to have 
been preserved by the stoppage of the lava in time. Pompeii 
of course, was destroyed originally by a shower of volcanic 
ashes, and the contour of the mountain is such that the 
lava, following the stream-lines, is not likely to reach the 
city which has been recovered from its agelong burial by 
the labour of several generations. The fresh destruction 
of this invaluable record of Roman manners would be a 
loss that the world would feel keenly, and there will be 
general rejoicing at its preservation. In some ways 
the history of the great eruption which restored Vesuvius 
to activity in A.D. 79, after a sleep which dated back 
to prehistoric times, has been curiously repeated in this 
case. As we read of an Italian squadron being ordered 
to Naples to afford such assistance as its “ handy men” 
can suggest we are reminded of the Roman fleet of which 
the elder Pliny was in command when he headed that 
historic er a> wey which approached so near the scene 
of destruction that its fat and short-winded commander 
fell a victim to his scientific enthusiasm. Men of science 
in all ages have cheerfully hazarded their lives for the 
sake of widening knowledge, and Pliny’s ill-fated zeal finds 
a parallel in the quiet heroism of Professor Matteucci, the 
Director of the Vesuvius Observatory, who has stuck to 
his post on the slopes of the volcano in the midst of 
darkness and terror. Whilst the mountain was shaking 
under him with a violence which “ displaced the seismic 
apparatus,” as he coolly says, and the windows of the 
Observatory were being battered in by bombs projected 
from the crater, he kept a careful record of the successive 
phenomena, which he telegraphed to Rome for the benefit 
of science. Fortunately, this courageous observer seems to 
have come safely through an ordeal which cannot have 
been surpassed in terror or danger by any of the achieve- 
ments recorded in the annals of the Victoria Cross. It is 
deeds of this kind which show that man, after all, rises 
superior to even those natural cataclysms which he is 
powerless to check: a reed, says Pascal, but a reed which 

thinks. 

In spite of the serious loss of life and the destruction of 
several villages on the slopes of Vesuvius, this eruption has 
been by no means so costly as that of 79, which destroyed 
two flourishing cities, or that of 1631, in which more than 
eighteen thousand persons are said to have lost their lives. 
Nor can it compare in violence with the eruption of 
Krakatoa in 1883, or that of the Japanese Bandaisan in 
1888, or of Mont Pelée in 1902. It has created so much 
interest because it is comparatively near to us. Every 
travelled Englishman knows the beautiful Bay of Naples, 
and most ot us have seen the huge cone of Vesuvius, 
crowned with its perennial feather of smoke, even if we 
have not taken advantage of Messrs. Cook’s convenient 
funicular railway to approach the very lip of the crater 
and burn our boot-soles on its heated edge. There 1s 
some truth in Macaulay’s remark that a broken head in 
Coldbath Fields is more interesting than a pitched battle 
in India, and it is human to be specially thrilled by 
cataclysms that affect districts with which we are familiar. 
Hence comes the interest that we take in reading of “ the 
great sinful streets of Naples” ankle-deep in volcanic mud, 
and veiled from the noonday sun by an impenetrable 
cloud of dust. We may even expect to see a speedy 
evidence of the eruption in the haze which will reach our 
own skies before long, and produce more of those weird 
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and beautiful sunsets which were familiar when Krakatoa 
and Mont Pelée filled the upper air with their intangible 
dust. We naturally ask the geologists, with an agreeable 
thrill, whether they are certain that we are free from 
all likelihood of a similar outbreak in our own islands. 
The answer is not quite so reassuring as we could wish. 
Our islands are covered with the relics of prehistoric volcanic 
activity. The hills of the Lake District—Snowdon and its 
mountain fellows—the great basalt plateaux of Antrim and 
Skve—the conical Laws of North Berwick and Largo, with 
Arthur's Seat and the Castle Rock of Edinburgh—are all 
the product of ancient volcanoes. There is no real guarantee 
that the central fires may not burst out again at any of 
these spots, except the fact that they have been quiescent 
for a thousand centuries or more. We are all living on 
the surface of a great boiler charged with high-pressure 
steam, of which Vesuvius and Hekla and Mauna Loa are 
so many safety-valves. The true nature of volcanic activity 
js understood in principle, though many of its details are 
still obscure. The earth possesses an intensely heated 
interior, in which the heat and pressure combine to keep 
all substances in the state of true gases, although these 
same gases must be denser and more rigid than steel. 
Between this singular interior and the solid crust on which 
we live there must be a layer of molten magma, or lava, 
which furnishes the materials and the energy for volcanic 


activity. It is permanently under great hydrostatic | 


pressure from the weight of the superincumbent. rocks, 
and any weakening in the crust serves as an opening for 
this molten magma to force its way up to the surface. We 
do not as yet thoroughly understand the laws of such 
weakenings; but we do know that certain regions are 
subject to their occurrence, and that others are not; and 
within historic times our own islands have fortunately 
fallen within the latter category. 

In discussing the recent eruption of Vesuvius, an 
ingenious friend suggested to the writer to consider 
whether a multi-millionaire, greedy for a new excitement, 
could possibly devote the great resource of his wealth 
to produce a volcano in some remote part of the British 
Islands. In theory the thing is not impossible. We 
know that the raw material of volcanic energy lies every- 
where at a depth of afew miles below the surface, and that 
if it could once be tapped and set going it would probably 
take the work over, and build a very respectable voleano,— 
say over that great fault in Perthshire which is still the 
main focus of British earthquakes. One of the chief 
agents in voleanic eruptions is the explosive force of steam. 
Attempts have been made to discover some relation 
between meteorological changes and eruptions, and it 
has been established that these events are more frequent 
after a rainy season. Water percolating through the crust, 
and sinking to the heated depths at which it is raised 
above its critical temperature—about 773° Fahr.—becomes 
an exceedingly powerful explosive, as soon as an outlet 
for its powers is discovered. It is this superheated water, 
rising in the voleanic vent, which flashes into steam and 
disrupts the lava into that fine dust which has been cover- 
ing the streets in Naples, and which once buried Pompeii. 
Ifa shaft could be dug sufficiently deep to reach the sub- 
terranean fires, and a river turned into it, we should have 
all the conditions necessary to start a very fine voleano 
anywhere in the British Isles. Fortunately, no device has 
yet been invented for tunnelling to the necessary depth,— 
though something might be done by boring down a mile 
or so and then exploding fifty tons of dynamite, and 
repeating the process until Nature took it over. Still more 
fortunately, such an amusement is not likely to suggest 
itself to even a multi-millionaire, though a modern Nero 
might see in it a chance of improving upon the Emperor 
who burnt Rome. We are perhaps more likely to return 
to the mediaeval view that the earth is a living creature, 
and that voleanoes and earthquakes are her way of 
scratching off her human fleas when they irritate her 
beyond endurance. 








PARADISE. 
it is not very far from the place where the old palace used 
to stand; but that has been gone a long while. You can 
get into Paradise from the high road by turning down a 
grassy lane; but the best way is to follow the brook for a 
little, and then go through a certain steep meadow crossed by 
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a quavering foot-track that appears to lead straight into a 
hedge, and then disclaim further responsibility with the 
traveller. But that is only make-believe, for there is really a 
moss-grown, tottering stile hiding between two thorn-bushes. 
You must get over with caution, because on the further side 
the ditch is spanned by an infirm green plank; but when 
you are safe past that there is no more trouble about the way, 
for the two little paths that pretend to twist right and left 
really take you the same way, and that is into Paradise. 

It is only a lane; but then Somerset lanes have possibilities 
that are far to seek in the thoroughfares of more progressive 
districts. If you want to know Somerset you do not keep to 
the turnpike road. When you wander across country among 
the fields of the Mendips, you are continually coming upon 
hamlets hidden in corners of the hills. They have an 
unreclaimed air, as if History had mislaid them here some 
centuries ago, and forgotten about them ever since. These 
places are full of memories and the sentiment of things gone 
by. The past seems to have a personality here, like a cheerful 
ghost basking in the sunshine, waiting until the workaday 
world shall slip out of being and become part of it; but it is a 
benevolent ghost, and does not try to play the bogey. Round 
about these hamlets there are many ancient roadways, disused 
and forgotten now, since they once belonged to conditions 


; long dead and passed away. The original purpose of roads 


was to lead from homestead to homestead, and now that many 
of the old homesteads have dropped out of being, you cun 
still trace the ways of past generations in the deserted lanes 
that you stray into by chance, and that lead you from nowhere 
in particular to some place “familiar with forgotten years,” 
like the lane that begins in a field and leads you into the 
neighbourhood of a fine Elizabethan farmhouse, standing up 
solitary on a green mound above green pastures on the site 
where, earlier still, King John had a hunting lodge. It is so 
still and so lonely that you almost wonder how you fail to 
meet un archer there. Indeed, save for his speech and his 
dress, he would not be so unlike the people who live in the 
Court Farm now that they need disclaim kinship with him. 
Lanes like these bring the conviction that life gains dignity 
from being thus bound to the immeasurably greater bulk of 
life past by the invisible and indissoluble link of an incon- 
siderable human personality. 

But Longthorn Lane is some way from Paradise, which 
latter brings you near the Druid circle. It is a narrow red 
lane deep-sunk between high banks and great hazel-bushes 
that meet overhead in Midsummer, and cover the warm red 
earth at noon with a beautiful dappling pattern of dancing 
sunlight. It flickers continually with the light movement of 
the hazel-leaves and bewilders the eyes with its changeful 
lights, for the sunshine is fairly imprisoned in this narrow 
space, because the path rises in a long slope, and disappears 
suddenly at a bend, so that it seems to run away and end itself 
among the fugitive green shadows of the hedge. It is wonder- 
fully silent, and the sunshine dances as if all the life of the 
world had slipped away and become light embodied in this 
still place. 

Near the beginning of Paradise there is a small house with 
a garden round it, but the walls are broken now, and the 
garden has run wild with willow and thistles and broad-leaved 
burdock. This is the Kennels, and the liounds used to be 
kept here. The lane is broader and the hedge lower than 
it is farther on, and there is a long stretch of elder full of 
blossom filling the air with its heavy scent. Elder and may- 
blossom look like enchantment, with their wide, close expanse 
of flat-lying blossom that might hide things spellbound. 
Perhaps it was the close, heavy scent of the elder-flower 
that made a whistling bird on the other side of the hedge 
sound mysterious, but when the two of us turned back from 
the deserted house to pass the stretch of pale blossoms it was 
like the effort of grasping something in a dream, that half 
awakens the dreamer as the desire grows. 

How the thing whistled! It was like a blackbird, but with 
the spiritual quality of flute-music, that seems as if the 
instrument were drawing the notes through its small reed- 
compass straight out of another world, so that the sense 
grasps the music but can never reach the beginning of it. 
And it was not quite the lyric passion of song incarnate that 
is the bird-csrol, for there was a quiver of something like 
human pathos in it, a sober gaiety like a thing delivered from 
peril which, remembering pain passed by, rejoices in the 
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fulfilment of peace. There was a long whistle, and a trill, and 
a few quick notes, then a soft gurgling interval, as if the piper 
fingered the stops very gently, and then came the long, flute- 
like whistle again. You could not guess where the happy 
creature might be hidden, for the sound seemed to come 
through the elder-trees; but when you came close it was just 
us far away as ever, and yet never very far, and always on the 
sunny side of the hedge. Nothing was to be seen inside the 
hedge but the cool green shade of the great branches; beyond 
the hedge was a wide meadow full of loneliness and sunshine. 
Still the piping went on. The Brown Brother wagged his 
stump of a tail and looked well pleased, but he could not say 
where the voice came from. So we went along the lane 
towards the rising part where the leaves meet overhead, and 
when we had got into the dappled sun-shadows the piping 
stopped. 

Paradise is an unfrequented place because it is too narrow 
for carts to pass. Nobody who goes through Paradise ever 
has any business there. So we went along all alone until the 
banks of hazel ended and the path rose up again to the level 
of the fields, and at the end of the bushes we met a very old 
man. He was walking feebly, as if all his years were a 
burden lying on his bent shoulders: an old, old figure in a 
shabby coat, leaning on a bent old stick, and bowed together 
with age and weakness. He looked very like one of the 
gnarled green pollards in the hedge that have got twisted out 
of shape by the West wind. When he looked round and saw 
the pair of us he smiled, and then he stopped and smiled 
again, and his old face seemed to disappear for a moment 
beneath a network of innumerable wrinkles. The Brown 
Brother, who has no manners, jumped up and pawed him, and 
had to be apologised for; but the old man patted his brown 
head and smiled again. ‘“ You’m come droo Paradise, zimly,” 
said he. “A many dogs there wer’ back along to wold times 
when I did used to bide there. Wold volk an’ wold pleiices, 
they don’t return no mwore for all the sad hearts that do 
mind their passin’. But there’m things what don’t niver pass 
and them that’s a-gone can mind.”—‘“ Who lived in the 
old house?” the Brown Brother’s companion asked him.— 
“Dogs,” said he, “hounds and th’ huntsman, old Ben 
Weaver an’ his lame maiden wi’ her feiice like a vlower. All 
dead and gone now they be, wi’ their jays an’ their pains— 
nay, what do I say, there’m jays what don’t niver pass by.” 
He blinked his weary old eyes while he went on fondling the 
dog. “Birds do zing there,” said he, “rare an’ sweet. I do 
mind when Ben’s maid did meiike tunes so sweet’s a bird wi’ 
her little reedy-pipe. There were niver such a maid for gladness 
as Ben’s lame maiden.” He went on talking as if he dreamed. 
* All the creeturs o’ the e’th, her did love so’s if herd a’ 
had share i’ the meiikin’ o’ them. Not a dog o’ th’ pack but 
did go crazy vur to be vondled o’ she. And another there 
wer’ volks did say wer’ nigh crazy vur to wed wi’ the maid, 
niver so lame as her were. Raison zure, vur her wer’ witty 
beyond most, as them oft be what’s afflicted. An’ to hear 
un whistle i’ the zunshine wi’ her little pipe, as tho’ her wer’ 
a very bird! ... But he wer’ son to a great leiidy, and 
couldn’t a’ zet by his greatness vur Ben’s lame maiden. They’m 
dead now, all dead an’ gone.”—“‘ Did she die because of 
that? ”—* Nay,” said the old man ; “ I don’t think. Why should 
maids die because men be vond? Her did die, and they’m 
all dead since, nigh fowerty year a-gone. But if zo be as the 
dead can mind past gladness, they’d come back zure to rejoice 
vur sorrow passed over. Such a maid for jay niver wer’ o’ 
this e’th; too much jay I do reckon vur that her could endure 
our burdens, vur they’m zore when we do grow wold. ’Twill 
be the better vur I when the Lard do take I, but do zim He’m 
not ready yet. Happen them that know did take the maid 
before her could vind the burden o’t. But I do think when I 
do hear the birds a-pipen’ that glad hearts gone must see their 
past jays an’ be all the gladder vur the pain passed by and 
gone.” 





TWO LADIES AND A PHILOSOPHER. 
A’ amusing book has been written about Herbert Spencer 

by two ladies who towards the end of his life kept 
house for him (“ Home Life with Herbert Spencer,” by Two; 
J. W. Arrowsmith, Bristol, 3s. 6d.) To amuse their readers 
was not, we are given to understand, the primary object 
of the writers; but it is the object in which they have 
succeeded, and in it their success is prodigious. They 








would, they say, willingly have “treasured the memory” of 
the philosopher “ in silence,” but they felt it incumbent upon 
them to “reveal the brighter and kindlier side” of the man 
they had “learned to know and admire and reverence”; not to 
let his personal reputation “go down to posterity tarnished 
with the suspicion of meanness, pettiness, and vulgarity,” but 
to depict, as far as they could, “the depth and the width of 
the great, kindly nature that lay beneath that remarkable 
exterior.” If the chief purpose of the book is accurately 
described in these sentences, the writers have failed to accom. 
plish it. The “remarkable exterior” is all we see—and we 
should imagine it to be all that they saw—but it is certainly 
remarkable and most graphically portrayed. 

The great man was already sixty-nine when chance threw 
him across the path of the authoresses. He was tired of the 
London boarding-houses wherein he had lived for twenty. 
three years, and desired to have a house of his own. He had, 
however, a horror of solitude, and a great fear of the worries 
entailed by housekeeping. A mutual friend introduced him 
to the ladies in question, who had lately lost money, and were 
looking out for some means of increasing their income. They 
decided to try the plan of a joint household. The business 
arrangements were soon completed. A villa was taken in 
Avenue Road, St. John’s Wood, Herbert Spencer agreeing to 
furnish three rooms, and pay the rent, the taxes, and the 
servants’ wages, while the ladies furnished the rest of the house 
and paid for the keep of the whole party. The writers were, 
according to their own account, very much awed at the idea 
of living under the same roof with so eminent a philosopher, 
They were unused to literary society of any kind. “Our way 
of life,” we read, “had been more of the domestic than the 
intellectual order,” and they had heard that Mr. Spencer was 
regarded among his friends as a man of singular habits. 
As soon as the house was ready, and the ladies and the 
servants were installed, the philosopher drove up in his 
victoria; and from the moment that he set foot in his new 
abode his eccentricities began to show themselves. To all 
appearance he was in good health: a well-preserved, upright 
man looking young for his years. In the hall “he shook 
hands cordially, and then, entering the dining-room, sank in 
silence into an armchair. The silence lasted several seconds, 
after which he informed us that he had been feeling his pulse!” 
Herbert Spencer was, as every one knows, a confirmed vale- 
tudinarian, but hypochondria was by no means the most trying 
of his peculiarities. However, the ladies were prepared to 
find him odd, and for a long time the arrangement so hastily 
entered upon seems to have worked very well. They firmly 
believed him to be the greatest man alive, and marvelled that 
he was not more puffed up by the fact. “ He was, of course, 
fully conscious of his reputation, and knew that some 
people regarded him as the greatest of living Thinkers, while 
others looked on him as Anti-Christ.” The homage they 
paid him, though more genuine than discriminating—one 
of them naively confesses that she alluded to his sympathetic, 
in mistake for synthetic, philosophy—undoubtedly gave him 
pleasure. “I used to be discontented, and you have made me 
contented, so you have something to be proud of,” he 
remarked upon one occasion. The fact that he ever talked so 
as to be understood by the unlearned gave his auditors some 
evident surprise and relief; and when he said he did not like 
clever women, and spoke of the benefit to health derivable 
from thick socks, they were wholly delighted. In spite, 
however, of his plain conversation—often, we are assured, 
interspersed with puns and little jokes, set down at length to 
show “ the delightful terms we were upon”—“ the strangeness 
of some of his ways was disconcerting at first.” He dined 
at the Athenaeum, whence he returned at about nine o'clock 
in the evening, and habitually sat for about an hour in the 
drawing-room with his friends. “If the conversation proved 
too trying for him, he would produce his ear-stoppers and shut 
himself off from the world of sound.” These convenient, if 
somewhat unsocial, inventions “ were formed of a band almost 
semi-circular in shape, with a little velvet-covered knob at 
each end, which was pressed by the spring in the band on the 
flaps over the hole of each ear.” If the stoppers were not by 
him, he would say: “Take a book, mustn't talk now,’—a 
less ludicrous, but hardly perhaps a less chilling, expedient. 
Now and then he seems to have completely unbent. We 
hear of at least one evening party at which the philosopher 
certainly romped, and once when the conversation took @ 
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romantic turn he told them, “gravely and unimpas- 
sionedly, what he knew about love from personal experience.” 
It happened that in his engineering days, at the age of 
twenty-one, he made acquaintance with the niece of his chief, 
who was “ bright, unconventional, and rather pretty.” They 
met often, and “discussed religion and endless other sub- 
jects.” But one sad day the lady introduced her fiancé 
to him, and “he told us that even after fifty years he well 
remembered the unpleasant feeling he experienced on 
seeing her hanging on his rival’s arm.” From time 
to time he seems to have let drop a few rather in- 
teresting remarks upon art and music, both of which he 
regarded as different forms of “make-believe.” Music, how- 
ever, gave him great pleasure, and he took much delight in 
colour. His taste was bad, but he knew what he liked, and 
stuck to his opinion. He insisted upon filling his sitting-room 
with artificial flowers because he thought they looked bright 
and decorative. When remonstrated with upon the heinous- 
ness of his taste, he replied: “ Why in the world, now, do you 
object to artificial flowers in a room any more than to an 
artificial landscape ?” 

For four years the b.usehold in Avenue Road turned satis- 
factorily round Mr. Spencer. At the end of that time we read 
that “our happiness became a little clouded.” In fact, a 
serious quarrel about housekeeping expenses took place, and 
the philosopher and the ladies came very near to parting. The 
matter was patched up by the intervention of a common friend ; 
but though the joint arrangement went on for another four 
years, the tone of the writers is changed, and “ the cloud” was 
never altogether dispersed. Herbert Spencer was now past 
seventy. His peculiarities were growing on him: “advancing 
age emphasised his whims and his crotchets.”” He was not an 
easy man to cater for. His ideas of housekeeping were lavish 
and his taste in food uncommon. He had a great belief in 
the unwholesome effect upon the digestion of tough meat. 
Consequently, he insisted that extraordinary quantities should 
be bought and hung. He also “ordered it to be syringed 
with a solution of permanganate of potash to check decom- 
position.” There came a time, however, when, despite the 
syringing, “the cook refused to dress it.” On one occasion 
many pounds had to be buried in the garden. This waste 
weighed upon the ladies’ minds, and seriously lightened their 
purses. At times his irritability—perhaps partly due to his 
diet-—became almost unbearable. Often they dare hardly 
speak to him, and it was a great thing to venture un- 
checked upon a few sentences. ‘“ We could always tel] 
when one of these bad bouts commenced, for on 
those occasions he used to adopt a curious garment he 
had devised to protect himself from cold with as little 
exertion in dressing as possible. It was made of 
a very warm, woolly material, and compounded in such a 
way that he had only to step into it and with one pull 
was fully clad in boots, trousers, and coat. We used to call 
this the ‘woolly bear’—a name he adopted for it—and when 
we heard from the housemaid he was clothed in it, it was a 
warning to us that there was a trying day to be faced.” 

At last, after many “ trying ” weeks and months, made bear- 
able only by long holidays during which Herbert Spencer 
stayed away in the country, the friends resolved to part. The 
reader is made to realise that the country sojourns were not 
always a success, and that the philosopher was in a state 
when no one could please him. “ At one place he took so 
great a dislike to his hostess that on his return he actually 
called her a ‘beast.” At another “he discovered the 
landlady had been divorced” and left at once, as “that kind 
of laxity was most abhorrent to him.” At last he advertised 
for “a lively family” who would receive him as a temporary 
inmate, but how this plan worked we are not told. The initiative 
in the matter of final separation was taken by the philosopher, 
andthe ladies received what they themselves call their congé with 
apparently mixed feelings. The impression made upon the 
mind of the reader is that they were torn between a sense of 
relief at getting rid of him, and a feeling of chagrin at the 
final severance of their connection with a celebrity whom fate 
had privileged them for eight years to observe, to belaud, and 
to belittle. “ After all those years we were to part!” we read. 
“A crowd of different emotions surged over us.” Sometimes 
“the stern, thoughtful face of Mr. Spencer rose up before us 
compelling silence” (here the comment of the charwoman 
quoted earlier in the book rises before the mind of the 


reader: “Mr. Spencer do look so long-featured when he's 
ill, don’t he, Miss?”); at another “the same countenance 
wreathed in smiles.” No doubt Mr. Spencer had often been 
cross; at the same time, as we read in a former chapter, 
“he often talked with us about the great people he 
had known, people whose names are household words, 
the Carlyles, George Eliot, and so forth.” After all, 
it is something to have lived under the same roof with a 
philosopher! His very faults, we are told, “served not to 
make us disbelieve in his greatness, but to appreciate it the 
more by comparison, just as one only realises the length of a 
gigantic fir-tree or poplar when it falls to the ground.” 

The book these “Two” have felt it their “ duty” to write 
must not, after all, be regarded solely upon its lighter side. 
It suggests at least two serious, if not moral, reflections. 
First of all, the obvious one that no man is a hero to his 
housekeeper—an intimate acquaintance with a man’s 
peculiarities does not imply much knowledge of the man 
himself—and secondly, that a philosopher who would remain 
a hero to his readers, if he has no home, should live alone. 





THE POSSIBILITY OF THE “COUNTRY CLUB” IN 
ENGLAND. 
ig along article in the County Gentleman for April 7th 
the writer discusses a project that is of no little interest, 
and of an interest which must increase constantly with the 
growing zest of Englishmen, especially those whose life is for 
the most part a city life, for the sports, pastimes, and beauties 
that they can hardly enjoy except in the country. The 
project is, shortly, the establishment of a Country Club, more 
or less on the American lines, It implies the joint ownership, 
by members of the club, of a large country housefand of an 
estate of moderate size,—the writer wisely enough rates the 
acreage of such a place by the few hundreds, not by the 
many thousands. Within the boundaries of the estate there 
should be, so far as is possible, all in which the country-loving 
soul of man delights, and all the games in which his natural 
spirit of rivalry with his fellows finds its satisfaction,—all, 
that is, of course, within reason. Very wisely, the projector of 
the scheme does not find in it any place for shooting, even of 
the rough sort,—‘ rough” shooting, indeed, unless it is of the 
exceptional kind, generally means rough walking and no 
shooting, but in any case requires more space than the present 
idea contemplates. Even enough covert-shooting to satisfy 
more than one or two members of such a club would be out of 
the question. But it is very clear that the establishment of 
the club as a centre would at once enhance the value of any 
shooting which was to be let in its neighbourhood, as it would 
also enhance the general value of property of all descriptions. 
The space proposed, however—some three hundred acres or 
so—would be sufficient for a good many of the pastimes. A 
golf course, as the writer says,,would be an essential feature ; 
there might be a stream and a lake, with trout and other fish, 
a polo ground,a miniature shooting-range; and since the 
origin of the idea seems to have been a letter to the County 
Gentleman suggesting a riding club, there would, according to 
the present proposal, be a course laid out for practising 
jumps, and soon. Then there would, besides, be all the more 
obvious “ amenities” of the country house, such as the lawn- 
tennis courts, garden golf, and all the rest of their kind, which 
the fervid imagination of the reader can fill in at its pleasure 
and leisure. To provide all this entertainment the writer, who 
has evidently gone into the subject thoroughly, suggests a 
membership of seven hundred and fifty, each member paying 
a 8ubscription of £12 a year. 

Well, why not? There is not the least reason to doubt 
that if such a club were started there would be a great many, 
many more than the seven hundred and fifty contemplated as 
the required minimum, who would be very ready to join it, 
and avail themselves of so many good things for the £12 
a year of subscription,—if that figure were finally decided 
upon. The proposer, however, is far too prudent to claim 
anything like finality for his scheme; he says that it is 
put forward rather as a basis for discussion than anything 
else, and it is in that light that we have to criticise it. The 
first criticism that occurs is touching the accommodation. 
The idea on which the figures are worked out is that 
some large country house near London may be rented 








as the club-house. But a house with sixty bedrooms, let us 
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say, is a very unusually large country house; ye! sixty bed- 
rooms would not go far towards the accommodation of such a 
proportion of the seven hundred and fifty members as might 
be supposed likely to be wishing to use the club at any one 
time. Larger reception-rooms, again, than are usually found 
in a country house would be required for dining the number of 
guests which might be expected under the plan suggested, and 
the kitchen arrangements of the ordinary country house would 
be still less equal to the task which it is proposed to lay on 
them. From all these and other considerations, it appears as 
if a good deal of reconstruction of the house which the club 
rented would be required before it could be made quite suitable 
for the purpose; and that is as much as to say that the 
expense of preparing it for the reception of the members would 
be a good deal larger than the proposer has contemplated. 
That difficulty, however, is one which it is obvious might be 
met by the simple expedient of supposing the subscription 
a little larger; and it is not very likely that with a sub- 
scription even up to £20 there would be a lack of 
members sufficient to make the place pay its way, always 
provided that it was within easy access of London. We may 
take it as essential that the admission to the club should be 
controlled with a very jealous eye by a strong committee not 
afraid of making itself unpopular. To keep the undesirable 
member out would be difficult, but it need not be impossible. 
We all know the story of the candidate for a certain golf club 
who was kept waiting what seemed to him an unconscionable 
time for his entrance. Others, put down after him, were 
preferred before him. At length he wrote and asked the 
secretary whether it was on account of his golfing or his social 
disabilities that he was kept out. The genial and courteous 
official wrote back, on a postcard, “Both.” There are, 
therefore, these delicate methods by which the member who 
is not desired remains a living disproof in his own person of 
the saying that all comes to him who waits. There are 
candidates whose inscription on the waiting-lists of clubs 
has become quite chronic, and only death will shorten their 
term. It is, after all, more merciful than the summary 
black ball. 

It seems, when we come to look at this scheme in the 
mentally constructive way, as if the crux of it all would be 
the starting. The American analogy really misleads almost 
as much as it guides and inspires. The result to be aimed at 
in England is indeed not unlike that which is aimed at in 
America, but the available materials differ widely. In England 
the best people (one almost has to use this rather “snobby” 
phrase, because there does not seem another which describes 
what is meant in a way that is so generally understood) have 
their country life ready planned out for them. They have 
either their own country houses, or they are welcome guests in 
the country houses of friends; and to them the club 
would not make much appeal. In America it is, or at least 
was when the country clubs were started, very much the 
exception for the best people (again one must apologise) 
to have country houses. So the country club idea made its 
appeal to them. We may, perlaps, pass without considera- 
tion the national difference in temperament which makes 
the American more gregarious, more ready to live his life in 
the open, with others of his kind, than the Briton, who prefers 
a rather insular remoteness. We may pass that by, because 
the Briton is becoming a much less shy animal than he used 
to be. He has learnt, partly from the Americans, to adapt 
himself kindly to hotel and restaurant life. But he had 
learnt—that is to say, the “ best people” of him had learnt— 
his country-house life before the American became his tutor. 
We must therefore go, for the members of the proposed 
country club in England, to the people who have not already 
their country establishments; and this being so, we are met 
with an initial difficulty. There are only two alternatives, as 
it appears, in the way of starting a thing of this kind. Either 
you must get the capitalist, in the form of the rich 
man or the syndicate, to set the thing going, content 
to wait for a return and profits later, or you must get 
together a very large number indeed of the proposed members 
in order to guarantee the necessary expenses. The first 
alternative has the almost fatal objection, rightly touched 
upon by the mover of this whole debate, of giving a flavour 
of company-promoting or hotel-speculation to the affair; 
and the second alternative means, if nothing else, that 


| 
—has to take an amount of trouble, which would really be 
almost infinite, in bunting up the very large number of sub. 
scribers, or guarantors of small sums, which would be required 
before such a scheme could be actively set on foot. Some one 
presumably, would have to be at the back of him to guarantee 
him some remuneration for his services if they were un. 
successful, and this very guarantee in itself would scarcely be 
given except by a person financially interested, which again 
brings us back to the taint of the lucre. And how, while he 
is thus hunting up his subscribers, is he to avoid the intrusion 
of the black sheep into the chosen fold? The thing is hardly 
possible. 

What we seem to want for this scheme, really, is that which 
the whole world is seeking, the rich and wise philanthropist. 
Once such a country club were started, it is likely that it 
would pay its way well, that it might be filled by a pleasant 
membership, and that it might satisfy a “felt want.” The 
starting, it is to be repeated, seems the trouble. In America 
many of the country clubs ure on a much bigger scale than 
is here contemplated,—on a scale altogether too big for this 
little island, where all land near cities is at high building 
prices. The acreage of the club's property runs in America to 
many thousands; the members build their houses in different 
parts of this area, and they belong to what are virtually 
a number of different clubs within this one inclusive club— 
such as the yachting club, the polo club, &c. And there is 
the central club-house where the members can meet, dine, 
and soon. All this, evidently, is catering for a people who 
have no country-house life in our sense; otherwise they would 
go to their country houses and not to their club. The club, 
in fact, exists to supply them with country houses, and so it 
is a success. Weknow, itis true, of one virtual club attempting 
something like a similar existence in England, and certainly 
it was far from being a success; the “ black sheep ” taint and 
the “filthy lucre” taint infected it, and it perished miserably. 
One foresees difficulties, however, only in order that they 
should be surmounted. In regard to the proposal of the 
writer in the County Gentleman the difficulties seem very 
many, but that is not to say that they may not be overcome. 
Once they were surmounted, once the club was a “going 
concern,” it is quite to be supposed that it would continue to 
go. The chief thing required to start it, as to start most 
things, is enthusiasm, a keenness for its success, and a keen- 
ness not tempered by a side wind of self-seeking; and if the 
right man could be found, in such a temper, it is to be believed 
that a very pleasant institution might be the result; but such 
men and such tempers are not common. 

Horace G. HvuTcHinson. 


or 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
~iatiailibaiied 
THE “SPECTATOR” AND TRUE CONSERVATISM. 
(To tae Eprron or tae “Specrator.”] 

Srr,—Some months before the General Election I had 
reluctantly formed the opinion that the Spectator, carried 
away by its laudable zeal for Free-trade, had given way to an 
undue animosity to its opponents, and that in its eagerness to 
beat the dog “ Protection” it was regarding any stick as good 
enough for that purpose; in other words, that my favourite 
weekly mentor had a little lost its judicial balance, and was 
assuming, in one or two instances at any rate, an unduly 
hostile attitude towards the late Government. I know thut 
many of my Unionist friends thought so. Persuaded by your 
recent sound criticism of certain wild legislative schemes 
proposed or approved by the present Government, I have now 
come to think that I was hasty in my former judgment, and 
that we Unionist Free-traders may again, or still, look to 
your paper as one of our most faithful and foremost 
champions. If this were only an individual opinion, it would 
have no importance; but I know that it is shared by many of 
your subscribers. Permit me to express this feeling on my 
own part by sending you the enclosed penitential, though 
irrelevant, cheque for the furtherance of your Militia Experi- 
ment, which, of course, is wholly free from any party character. 
—I am, Sir, &e., CoNSERVATOR. 
Carlton Club, S.W. 


[We publish our correspondent’s letter, for it gives us an 





some one—the prospective secretary or some such person 





opportunity to state once more our political position,—a 
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position which bas apparently been to a certain extent 


obscured by the heat and dust of the party conflict. We 
stand, as we have always stood, for what is sane, moderate, 
| and Constitutional, and therefore essentially conservative, in 
) the conduct of public affairs. It was because our side was 
| the conservative side in the true sense that we opposed Mr. 
7 Chamberlain and those who aided and abetted him in his 
| ruinous policy, and shall continue to oppose him and them. 
The policy of Protection, under whatever name it is presented, 
| is in essence revolutionary, Socialistic, and anti-conservative. 
Therefore, even at the risk of misconstruction, and even though 
it involved the temporary triumph of those with whom 
we are out of sympathy in many respects, we felt obliged 
to make our opposition effective. When the house is on 
fire one canndét stop to consider the nature of the fluid 
used to extinguish it. But though the madness of the 
so-called Conservatives who followed, or would not disown, 
Mr. Chamberlain made it imperative in the interests of the 
Empire and the nation to exclude him and his followers from 
power, we do not mean to abate one jot of our zeal and 
earnestness in opposing all schemes of a Socialistic or revolu- 
tionary nature. Our readers may depend upon our opposing 
even a Free-trade Government if they introduce such 
measures as those for paying Members of Parliament, for 
feeding the school-children, for confiscating the property 
of landlords either in town or country, or for placing Trade- 
Unionists above the law. We are neither Protectionists 
nor Socialists, Home-rulers nor Little Englanders, and when- 
ever we hold that there is danger to the State in respect 
of schemes dictated by these anti-national groups we mean to 
raise our voice in warning, and oppose them to the best of 
our power.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





PAYMENT OF MEMBERS. 
[To THR EDITOR OF THE “SpEcTaTonr.”] 

Srr,—From what was said in one of your recent numbers, I 
gather that you do not approve the payment of Members of 
Parliament, the effect, probably the object, of which would be 
further to increase the representation of Labour in the House 
of Commons. I have all my life voted for the Labour 
candidate when a good one presented himself, and cheerfully 
contributed to his election fund, deeming it in the interest of 
the whole community that Labour should be directly repre- 
sented in the councils of the nation. I heartily welcome the 
Labour vote for the reduction of armaments. But I confess 
that what I have seen on this side of the Atlantic leads me to 
share your misgivings about anything which can give public 
life more of the character of a trade. The Parliament of 
Great Britain would surely lose dignity by the change. 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, I venture to think, when 
he points to the Colonies for a justification of the measure, 
hardly takes into account, at least so far as Canada is con- 
cerned, the difference in social structure between Great 
Britain and a Colony. We have here no such class of 
independent men of means as that which hitherto has largely 
filled your House of Commons. The leaders of our commerce 
cannot afford to leave their business for Parliament; or if 
they do, it is apt to be in the interest of their business rather 
than in that of the community at large. We thus find it 
necessary to pay for the labour of representation. I am sorry 
toadd that, while Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, if he wants 
an example of a worthy people, cannot do better than look 
here, if he wants an example of political perfection he might 
look more profitably elsewhere. He probably did not watch 
the course of the last Session of our Parliament, and mark the 
ominous concurrence of the facile passing of a sinister party 
measure with a large increase in the salaries of Members of 
both Houses, the granting of a salary to the Leader of the 
Opposition, and the creation of a number of pensions. Study 
your own circumstances, shape your own course; we can lend 
you little guidance here.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Toronto, March 28th, 1906. GoLpWIN SMITH. 

[We most certainly do not approve of payment of Members, 
and mean to oppose such payment with all the power at our 
command.—Ep. Spectator. } 








THE TAXATION OF LAND VALUES. 
g (To THE EpIToR or THE “SpEctTator.” | 
*IR,—I read your article on the subject of “The Taxation of 


but, nevertheless, strongly as you put the case, I think even 
more might be said in opposition. 


The first reason given in favour of the scheme is that it will 
make the ground landlords bear a portion of the burden of 
taxation. The rent of houses is settled largely by competition, 
and there is every probability that the rents will rise in exact 
proportion to the extra amount of tax put on. Another idea is 
that the rich who choose to withhold from the building market 
large plots of land in urban districts ought to be compelled to 
disgorge them. Is it not a fact that every one who keeps a piece 
of land unbuilt upon confers the greatest benefit on a town, 
inasmuch as he provides lungs for the town at no cust to the 
said town? I think we cannot take a better example than 
Holland Park. This large open space is of the greatest possible 
value to London. If it is taxed as a building site, according to 
the proposals, the owner will in all probability sell or let it as 
building land, with the result that his income would be greatly 
increased, and the County Council would be compelled to expend 
money upon buying more open spaces. Towns must have open 
spaces, and if private individuals will provide them free of cost 
surely the town benefits. 

There is another aspect of the question. In the last Session 
the House of Lords passed a Bill exempting any building which 
had a considerable space around it from the requirements of the 
local building by-laws. In the same way the London Building 
Act exempts any building which stands thirty feet within the 
boundary of the ground belonging to the said building. An 
argument used in support of the Bill was the importance of 
avoiding overcrowding in buildings. The hope was that specula- 
tive builders might be tempted to give more land to their 
buildings. If the taxation of ground values ever comes into 
operation, the speculative builder will find that the less land he 
gives to each house the lower the rent will be which he requires 
for it, and therefore he will cut up his land so as to give each 
house just the minimum amount required by the local authorities. 
This result alone would, one might think, be sufficient to condemn 
the taxation of ground values. We are, of course, aware that 
local authorities, like private individuals, are anxious to increase 
their income, and at present, instead of trying to reduce their 
expenditure and fearing to raise the rates, they get over the 
difficulty by raising the rateable value, and the taxation of 
ground values is only another attempt to arrive at the same 
result. 


—I am, Sir, &., THACKERAY TURNER. 
Westbrook, Godalining, Surrey. 


[To THe EpiTor oF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 


Srr,—In your issue of March 24th there appeared a letter 
signed “A Squireen” giving the receipts and expenditure on 
an estate presumably in England. Will you permit me to 
give similar information connected with an estate in the 
Highlands? In 1905 I collected £1,132 in rents, against 
which I had to expend: taxes, £343; repairs to farms and 
cottages, £222; general maintenance, £1,193; total, £1,758. 
In this return expenses of stable, garden, and shooting are 
not included. There is but little demand for labour in the 
Highlands ; therefore landowners able and willing to reside on 
their lands and devote their attention to improving these 
lands should be encouraged to do so. In place of this, the 
Government appears determined to harass landowners in 
every conceivable manner by curtailing their rights, 
diminishing their rents, and increasing their taxes. There 
can only be one result of such a policy,—viz., the compelling 
landowners to be non-resident, and the driving away of capital 
from districts where it is sorely needed.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A Larrp. 





TECHNICAL EDUCATION AND ARMY REFORM. 
[To rue Eprron or tae “Srecrator.”) 

Srr,—The questions of education and Army reform are 
pressing for practical solution. Lord Wolseley stated on 
retiring that he had been the head of the greatest school in 
the country. Let the Army become not merely the greatest 
school, but the great technical school, of the country in time 
of peace, and the recruiting problem will be solved. To rise 
from the condition of ordinary labourer to that of skilled 
labourer or mechanic is the hardest single step upward. 
When made, the income is increased from fifty to one hundred 
per cent. on the lowest scale of wages. Few well-to-do people 
realise this, and still fewer understand its importance. The 
step would be made easier if while serving the capable men 
were trained to industry and the soldiers’ time divided 
between training for war and for civil life. The keen com- 
petition and increased use of machinery require additional 
intelligence to keep pace with the times. On February 26th, 
1900, Lord Monkswell raised the question in the House of Lords 








Land Values” (Spectator, March 31st) with great satisfaction ; 





(see “ Hansard”), and stated that the “ soldier must be educated 
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to fit him for civil life, or conscription must follow.” Lord 
Lansdowne agreed, but said the difficulty was to get soldiers to 
interest themselves in their education ; that £75 per battalion 
had been set apart for the purpose, with a disappointing result. 
Who can be surprised at this ?—£75 to improve the condition 
of eight hundred men! This is not the spirit in which to 
start a great movement. Our captains of industry do not act 
in this peddling fashion. The standimg camps in different 
parts of the country might be made to some extent self- 
supporting, the men being brought forward in civilian work 
by degrees and paid as their work becomes valuable. It is 
essential that this work be done seriously as part of Army 
routine, not looked upon as an excrescence to be tolerated. If 
the ambitious and discontented labourer realises that after 
serving his capacity as a wage-earner will be increased and his 
prospects improved, the pick of by far the most numerous 
class of the nation will flock to the Army; and as no class 
has a monopoly of brains, this ensures a recruit who, if 
properly handled, will become an asset of exceeding great 
value, while the Reservist will raise the standard of labour 
throughout the Empire.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Manchester, Lionet H. WELts. 





A UNIVERSITY FOR BRISTOL. 
[To tae Epiror or tHe “ SprctTaTor.”] 
Srr,—A stage has now been reached in the movement for 
creating a University for Bristol at which the friends of the 
ancient city feel that it can be helped. and accelerated by a 
wider publicity. For this they confidently appeal to the 
hospitality of the Spectator’s columns. For some years now 
the University movement has emerged from the stage of 
vague aspiration and pious hope. A local society first 
grappled with the finance question, and, adding one more to 
the number of banquets held anaually in memory of Bristol’s 
merchant philanthropist, Edward Colston, collected several 
hundreds a year in aid of University College. This year the 
record sum (£591) was raised, and at a representative 
gathering on March 30th, before distinguished guests in 
sympathy with the movement, announcements were made. by 
Mr. J. W. Arrowsmith, the chairman, so gratifying and 
definite that to many Bristolians even they came as a surprise, 
He was able to say that four donors, worthy bearers indeed 
of such names as Wills and Fry, anticipating any public 
appeal, and satisfied with the merit of the broad principle, 
have put down £30,000 as the nucleus of a University fund. 
Towards the establishment of a Chair of Economics a specific 
contribution of £1,500 was also announced. A subscription- 
list so splendidly headed should not languish for long. 
Canada and America, both bound to Bristol by strongest 
ties of sentiment and commerce, have wished the scheme 
success through the lips of the American Ambassador 
and Lord Strathcona. In his brilliant speech at the 
banquet Mr. Whitelaw Reid drew a picture of the advantages 
conferred on his country by the multiplication of seats of 
higher learning. Lord Strathcona, unable to be present as 
was hoped, sent a letter of cordial sympathy, accompanied by 
a cheque for £500. The sum of £100,000 is needed before a 
worthy fabric can rise and be adequately endowed. With 
£200,000 the promoters would be, as Mr. Arrowsmith said, 
content. West of England men, though scattered in remotest 
quarters of the world, have never learned beneath the smiles 
of fortune to forget the Homeland. To them goes forth an 
appeal from the vales of Gloucestershire, Somerset, and the 
streets of Bristol town. No form of benefaction enshrines 
the donors so surely in the memory of posterity as gifts made 
to higher education. William of Wykeham, Edward Alleyne, 
John Lyon, Lady Margaret, Balliol, have their enduring 
memorial in the hearts of their countrymen. Before the year 
closes our city hopes to learn that these princely and en- 
lightened founders have left successors animated by the same 
noble and generous spirit.—TI am, Sir, Xc., 
G. E. Crawrorp. 
Manor House, Clifton. 


[A city so ancient and so eminent as Bristol should certainly 
not be behind such comparatively new cities as Liverpool, 
Manchester, and Birmingham in the matter of University 
education. We sincerely trust that a sum worthy of the city 
may be raised, and Bristol be placed in possession of a seat of 
true learning.—Eb. Spectator. | 





es 


CHILDREN’S MEALS AND PARENTS’ POCKETs 
[To tax Epiror or tue “ Sprctator.”] i 
Sir,—I think any school manager who has taken any part in 
the feeding of the children in his school can explain the 
dilemma in which Mr. Hookham finds himself (see Spectator 
March 31st). , 


That dilemma, as was so ably set forth in the Times 
ago by Sir Charles Elliott, is that whereas teachers ped oi 
think a large proportion of their children are underfed penctionl 
people hke the Guardians, relieving officers, attendance officers 
inspectors of the National Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children, do not consider them underfed. The first ouplens, 
tion is that the teachers and managers are irresponsible if a child 
reported by them to be underfed turns out not to be underfed, as 
so often happens; they suffer no ill. On the other hand, if a 
Guardian orders relief where relief is not needed, the ratepayers 
take him to task, and the other officials named are responsible to 
superior authority. 

There are other explanations. Neither teachers nor managers 
are experts in the business. The teachers generally do not live 
among their pupils’ parents. The relieving officers, &c., live on 
the spot, and are in daily contact with the families reported on 
Then the two parties look on the subject from different points of 
view. The officials make destitution, absence of food, inability to 
obtain food, the test. The Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children only deals with neglect which causes, or is likely to 
cause, injury to health or unnecessary suffering. The teacher 
may know that the child is in a general way necessitous, 

In fact, we managers do not pretend that our children are 
underfed in the Guardians’ sense. I showed an inspector of the 
National Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children some 
of our worst cases. He said no Magistrate would listen to such a 
tale. Their looks betrayed them. If our children were underfed 
in that sense, we should leave the Guardians and the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to deal with them. That we do not 
send our children to these authorities, or send them so seldom 
proves that our children are not in any sense destitute. Teachers 
and managers are humane people, and would always report cases 
of destitution in the proper quarters. We delight in giving our 
children treats, and we think a little extra food can at any rate 
do them no harm. We ascertain as well as we can what children 
come of necessitous families, necessitous from being out of work 
or from other causes, and we put them on our lists for feediny. 
The chiidren we feed are not by any means the stupid children. 
Children unable to learn for want of food are rather a myth. We 
have no such criterion. Nor do we make good attendance a sine 
qua non. We know that some two per cent. of the population 
are on the rates, and we know that another two per cent. or so 
are nearly on the rates,—are “ins” and “outs,” as the phrase goes, 
There are, of course, children who get very scanty fare,—that is, 
who may be permanently underfed. But in making out our lists 
we do not restrict ourselves to these classes. 

And there are parents who do not get up in the morning, and 
who are in other ways neglectful of their duties. Their children 
often go without a meal, but they are not permanently underfed. 
Some teachers think children are underfed who do not get 
meat or bacon for breakfast, or who only get meat once a week. 
It seems to me it is a mistake to employ the teachers at all on 
this business. They have their own business, which they conduct 
in an admirable manner, to attend to. In the attendance officers 
we have an excellent instrument ready to our hands. They should 
be made assistant relieving officers, and be held responsible for 
reporting to the Guardians ail cases of children permanently so 
underfed that they cannot benefit by instruction in school. 


—I an, Sir, &e., Oxtp LIBERAL. 


{To Tae Epitor or rue “ Sprctator.”’] 

Srr,—I knew I could count on any criticism that I might 
receive from Mrs. Osler being personally friendly to myself. 
I was sure, further, that we should be in agreement as to the 
complete ideal. The complete ideal I take to be every hungry 
child fed, and every parent possessing the means forced, if 
necessary, to feed his child. But what if the complete ideal 
cannot be realised? The question then arises, which element 
of it will we forego? Here our opinions may, and apparently 
do, differ. 

If I wished to be controversial, which I do not, I might reply to 
Mrs. Osler that I do not “advocate relieving all neglectful and 
unnatural parents from any obligation to maintain their offspring” 
(Spectator, April 7th), any more than Mrs. Osler advocates the 
starvation of children. She would think me very unfair, and | 
should be very unfair, if I said that. What I have said, and, I 
think, proved as far as Birmingham is concerned—and I am ready 
to repeat the proof if necessary—is that we cannot, either of us, 
under existing conditions, realise our ideal; that if we attempt to 
coerce the parent, the child in five cases out of six (taking my 
census as substantially correct) remains unfed. Though no 
doubt my individual feeling in the matter has appeared in what 
I have said and written, I have not intentionally attempted 
to decide the issue, but only, to the best of my ability, to 
make it quite clear what the issue is, as shown by actual experi- 
ence. I have said, and I maintain, that we may attempt to bring 
the parent to book, or we may feed the child; but we cannot do 
both,—the parent will take good care of that. What is to be 
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the parent declares that the child has had a good 
ne rg A force the child to declare the same? It is 
dificult to say. I may have expressed surprise that any one 
should choose the alternative of leaving the child unfed, but 
certainly not condemnation. I am myself too much in sympathy 
with the motives that influence Mrs, Osler. So much so, that I 
object to giving two meals from public funds. I would give 
preakfast only, and only to the underfed. 

Of course, what the experience here shows is merely that the 
two elements of the ideal have not been reconciled as yet, not 
that they are irreconcilable; and any one who should suggest a 
method by which we might feed the child—and, I must insist, 
feed it without delay—and at the same time bring effectual 
ressure to bear on evil parents, would earn the gratitude of the 
public, and no one’s more than mine. I have sometimes thought 
that the difficulty might be got over by wholesale medical 
inspection and meals given by doctors’ orders. The draw- 
back, apart from the cost, would be that inevitably mis- 
takes would be made, and injustice occasionally suffered by 
parents who were doing their duty; but perhaps this might be 
thought by far the less of two evils. I should myself so consider 
it, if it appeared the only solution. At the moment, however, my 
great anxiety is that the situation should be realised, that it 
should be understood that if the methods, or anything analogous 
to the methods, which the Guardians have been obliged to use in 
administering the Local Government Board Order in Birmingham 
are adopted under the new Act, it will be inoperative in the case 
of eighty per cent. of underfed children. Mrs. Osler does not 
desire this any more than I do. 


—I am, Sir, &c., 
[We cannot publish any further correspondence on this 
subject at present.—Ep. Spectator. | 


Grorce HooKHamM. 





ON CADDIES. 

[To tue Eprror or Tue “ Spectator.”’| 
Smr,—I italicised some of the words I quoted in your issue of 
March 31st from Mr. H. G. Hutchinson in order to emphasise 
the fact that he, a great authority, deemed it profitable for a 
boy to quit a profession where ultimately the “sole loves are 
golf and whisky.” I do not think my letter is open to any 
other interpretation. I questioned the soundness of his 
assumption that, as a matter of course, lads will be able 
after a course of caddying to become apprenticed to useful 
trades. Dr. Whitefoord consoles himself in your last issue 
with the same assumption. Having discussed the future, with 
the boys in the idyllic conditions he depicts, he finds that 
they “will” become not only soldiers, but artisans, or even 
such heroes as Vardon or Taylor. Will they? Such easy 
optimism may be a salve to the pricks of conscience. But 
I fear your correspondent has mistaken the will for the deed, 
the pious aspiration for the accomplished fact. 

Among the correspondence which has taken place on this 
subject in the Press during the past week are several letters 
from secretaries of golf clubs, who protest that improvement 
depending on better pay to the caddies is not feasible on the 
seore of expense: as though the welfare of their clubs 
depended upon a supply of cheap boy-labour. This is the 
familiar cry of the sweater, without the sweater'’s apologetic 
plea that he is manufacturing an article of public necessity. 
Some years ago the price of the best golf balls then in use 
was a shilling apiece. Of late the improved balls have cost 
two shillings each. The golf player can pay a shilling apiece 
more for his golf balls; but if he must give his caddie an 
extra sixpence the club will suffer! I believe, however, that 
it will be found that the golfer, if pressed, will be quite content 
to pay a fair price for whatever he requires, including his 
caddie, though, like others of the consuming class, he likes to 
get his requirement cheap.—I am, Sir, &ce., FoozLer. 


{To tue Epiror or Tue “ Sprerator.”’] 
Sir,—The subject to which your correspondent “ Foozler’ 
draws attention has been a matter for grave thought during 
the last twenty years to all interested in education. 


It would be a hard thing to prevent small boys up to the age of 
fourteen from earning as caddies something towards their upkeep, 
but there is no doubt that from fourteen to eighteen years of age 
they should absolutely be barred from carrying. At present 
they earn their few shillings easily enough, the possibility of 
graduating for championships dazzles them, with the result that 
it is extremely difficult in many villages situated within hail of 
any frequented links to get any boys to learn a trade atall. In 
old days, when money prizes were few and far between, the 
temptations were small. As soon as boys emerged, therefore, 
from the parish school they began the trade at which they were 
to earn their living. Caddying was left for smaller boys and old 
men. Now the rage for golf, the rush from the South during the 
Season to famous links, the tips given by wealthy and indiscreet 


’ 





learners, the big money prizes offered to professional golfers, all 
tempt the youth from the carpenter’s, the blacksmith’s, the farm, or 
the shop to a looser and apparently easier life. 
percentage swell the ranks of the ne’er-do-weels. 

It is more than a pity. It is a matter for real concern. To 
Scotsmen especially it appeals gravely. For they see in it all 
another stimulus towards national weakness. Already the 
Highlands are denuded of the labouring peasantry in favour of a 
population of keepers, gillies, stalkers, guides, buskers of hooks 
and boatmen, retainers and hangers-on of the wealthy, their only 
trade to touch their caps and hold out their hands. Are the Low- 
lands to follow? Fortunately,in Scotland there are not so many 
men of leisure and wealth as to debauch the whole population, 
but there are enough, and earnest men have frequently uttered a 
warning in the last twenty years. 

It is extremely difficult to suggest any means of stopping the 
evil, but some agreement might be arrived at between the 
principal clubs of the kingdom to prevent any caddies between 
fourteen and eighteen years of age carrying. Certain clubs have 
been appealed to ere now by the local School Boards and have 
refused to listen to any remonstrance. Were the leading clubs to 
unite something might be done. Otherwise golf may have to be 
added to the list of sports which are rather a curse than a 
blessing to the nation. 

It is ridiculous to think of small boys earning three shillings 
a day, as they easily may in the season, and spending it on sweets 
and cigarettes, as many do, while processions are marching to 
Hyde Park and demanding work. 


—I am, Sir, &c., 
Glasgow. 


Ultimately, a 


SomerLED J. McDonatxp, 





[To THe EDITOR oF TUR “SPECTATOR.”) 

Srr,— Foozler” puts the question of the employment of 
caddies in a very moderate manner in your issue of March 31st, 
But when he asks the question if a caddie be a necessary part 
of the game, I think that every golf club official will say un- 
doubtedly “ Yes.” It will be too much to expect, even if it is 
desirable, that all clubs and all golfers will give up the benefits 
derived from the employment of caddies. And until this takes 
place we all must endeavour to have a good supply for our 
members. Moreover, I think that the money introduced into 
the locality from this employment is an item to be considered 
before condemning it wholesale. 

Therefore I start on the assumption that caddies are necessary 
and that golfers will continue to employ them. There is, no doubt, 
a risk of adding to the number of loafers in the district unless 
precautionary measures are taken. The suggestions made by 
“Foozler” are, however, to my mind, impossible. In the first 
place, members would not agree to tho increase of the usual 
tariff of 1s. to ls. 6d. per round. Secondly, the guarantee 
mentioned by him of 18s.a week to each imported man would 
completely cripple a club. At Sunningdale we require at times 
(excluding Saturdays and Sundays) fifty caddies. So we should 
not be able to ensure a sufficient supply unless we permanently 
employed this number. On looking through our registers, I find 
that, taking an average, we should have to pay a weekly sum of 
about £20 to meet the deficiency on the guarantee. No club 
could possibly stand a yearly payment of £1,000 on this account. 
If less than the maximum required were employed, then there 
would be difficulty in getting others to come, as obviously the 
club would give the preference to the permanent staff. 

It is undoubtedly difficult to suggest a remedy for the risk 
arising from casual employment as a caddie for short hours. I 
think that the real danger lies in a boy being employed in this 
way after a certain age. Between the ages of, say, fourteen and 
seventeen light employment of this character may be beneficial. 
If boys be employed, and be not allowed to remain after the limit 
mentioned, then they are forced to seek permanent work before 
there is a chance of their giving up all thoughts of it. And it is 
in helping them to obtain such work that the members and officials 
of a club can be of great assistance. In the past, we have helped 
a good many here in this way, and they have given every satis- 
faction. And we hope in the future to do more in this 
direction by keeping a register of all boys who regularly 
carry clubs, with particulars about their capabilities for work, 
age, and any other information which may prove useful. This 
register will be open for the inspection of members, and no doubt 
many boys will be placed through its medium as garden boys, 
house boys, stable hands, or in other ways. In addition to this, 
there is already a refreshment booth for the boys, under the club 
supervision, where they can obtain tea and coffee and wholesome 
food at cheap rates. Further, a benevolent fund will, I hope, be 
started shortly, so that each boy when he leaves may have some 
lump sum paid to him to start him at his new job, or to go 
towards payment of the apprenticeship fees for some trade. It is, 
of course, necessary to have a sensible, trustworthy man at the 
head of affairs as caddie superintendent. If he finds any of the 
boys undesirable, then we have to pack them off as quickly as 
ossible. 
< These arrangements should provide for the golfer during the 
week, excluding Saturdaysand Sundays. On Saturdays the school- 
boys are available, and on Sundays we have a really good supply 
of respectable men, who are employed on other work during the 
week, and who greatly appreciate the opportunity of earning 
another 2s. 6d. by a little healthy exercise on Sunday. They 





can, and do, go to church if they want to, and at the same time 
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) they are able to earn a little extra instead of perhaps hanging 
round the doors of the nearest public-house waiting for the hour 

: of opening. This neighbourhood can supply caddies for its own 

. needs, the money circulated by their employment is of genuine 
use, and with the above precautions we do not anticipate a heavy 
“ crop of loafers.” In special cases, men temporarily out of work 
can, moreover, be assisted very materially, by permitting them to 
carry clubs through the week. Some clubs have no doubt already 
alopted a system on these lines, and it will be interesting to hear 
of the’r results. Many improvements no doubt can be suggested, 
and we should all very much like to hear of them. There is only 
one further point: it is that the wholesale importation of men of 
the class described by “ Foozler” would, I think, be greatly 
resented in this neighbourhood, on the ground that they would 
take the bread out of the mouths of those living here. 


—I am, Sir, &e., Harry Coit 
(Secretary Sunningdale Golf Club). 















Sunningdale, Berks. 






[To tHe Epiror or tue “ Spectator.”) 
Sir,—Very many of the clergy will be grateful to you for 
opening your columns to the discussion of a subject which has 
given them much anxious thought. As your correspondent 
whose letter first appeared has shown so well, the future of 
probably a hundred thousand lads is now involved, and that 
number seems likely to be increased as new links are 
opened each year. No one is bold enough to say that 
‘ caddying, even if the links are -closed on Sundays, is 
a good occupation for the training of boys who must 
look to manual labour for their support. Yet much money 
has been sunk in the making of golf grounds, and the 
money earned by the boys is very acceptable in many a 
household. The business of the secretaries and committees is 
to make their clubs successful, so that we can hardly expect 
them to take steps which would imperil the supply of cheap 
and efficient caddies. The best hope seems to me to lie in 
arousing the latent sense of responsibility among the players. 
Then they might be willing to pass a self-denying ordinance 
to the effect that all caddies should be enrolled; that they 
would endeavour to procure permanent employment for them 
after two or three years’ service; and that more careful rules 
should be enforced than at present exist on the majority of 
links. I believe that very much might be done in this way to 
remove the reproach which now rests on our golf clubs of 
being places where the boys deteriorate. But, as your corre- 
spondent said so well, at present “all responsibility is frittered 
away.”—I am, Sir, &e., J. G. CornisH. 
Sunningdale Vicarage. 













































[To THE EDITOR oF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 

Srr,—As one who has been a keen golfer for over twenty 
years, may I very earnestly back up the plea which “ Foozler” 
makes with reference to the employment of boys? I am 
convinced that the life of a caddie is most demoralising to 
the lads who hang around the golf courses of this country. 
They become thriftless, sometimes dishonest, possibly even 
vicious; but, above all, they lose the chance of forming the 
habit of regular work, and in time add to the company of 
loafers. While quite prepared to support the kindly sugges- 
tion of your correspondent and to employ old soldiers, I would 
point out that the charge he suggests is nearly prohibitive. 
What, to my mind, bolsters up this caddie system is the 
rule that holds on our English courses, that players with 
caddies may pass those without them, a rule that is simply a 
piece of detestable snobbishness. Were that abolished it 
would be wonderful how quickly many men would find that 
they could dispense with the services of a caddie.—I am, 
Sir, &e., OnE Wuo Does WItnHovt. 





NATURE STUDY AND MODERN VERSE— 
WORDSWORTH AND TENNYSON. 


{To THE EpIroR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 


Srr,—Readers of the very discerning and discriminating 
article on this topic which appeared in your columns two or 
three weeks back may like to be reminded, even if a little late, 
of what is one of the most memorable remarks made on the 
relation of these two poets as regards their handling of Nature. 
It is certainly one of the most generous, too generous, 
indeed, to be strictly fair to his own gifts, for it is that of 
Tennyson himself, as recorded by the late Mr. Francis 
Palgrave. It was made during the tour which Tennyson 
and Palgrave took together in Cornwall in 1860. “I was 













struck,” says Palgrave, “on the plateau at Sennen, by 
the likeness between the masses of rock piled up by Nature 
only, and those cromlechs which also occur in Cornwall, 
‘Do you not remember that Wordsworth has‘a sonnet 
on this point?’ Tennyson said, alluding to that beginning 
‘Mark the concentred hazels ...’ adding: ‘He seems to 
have been always before one in observation of Nature.”” The 
story of the incident and Tennyson's remark will be found in 
the Memoir of him by his son, Vol. L., p. 463.—I am, Sir, &, 
T. HERBERT Warnrey, 
Magdalen College, Oxford. 





THE NATIVE PERIL IN SOUTH AFRICA, 

(To rue Eprror or tus “Srectaror.”] 
Srr,—Your admirable article upon this subject in the 
Spectator of February 17th has just reached Natal. It is such 
a pleasure to find an English paper writing temperately and 
with evident knowledge upon South African affairs that J 
venture to endorse what you have said, and at the same time 
to beg that you will keep native policy in the foreground of 
Colonial polities. 


You say most accurately that the native question is the most 
intricate and the most permanent of South African problems, 
There are points about Natal policy which are of Imperial 
importance and require early legislation. The most serious of 
these is the question of land tenure. In Natal natives live for 
the most part on locations, mission reserves, and private lands, 
| The figures, however, are startling. According to the latest 
| returns, there are 421,080 natives living on private lands. These 
| pay annual rents varying from £1 to £5 per hut, and there is 
strong reason to believe that there are more rents at the latter 
| than at the former figure. In addition, such natives pay to the 
| Government the Hut-tax (of 14s. per annum), and the young 
| bloods have to find the recently imposed Poll-tax. There is no 

check upon the rents paid to the farmers, nor, in the broad sense, 
| is there any check upon the number of huts on a farm. It 
| follows, therefore, that a great many Natal farms are simply 

Kaffir ranches where a species of rack-renting is practised. It is 
| worth mentioning that, apart from the question of rent, there isa 
| variety of vexatious customs, differing in different portions of the 
| Colony, dealing with forced labour, or the provision of labour at 
| prices less than the real market value. 
| Such a system of tenure is unsound economically and agri- 
| culturally. It is breeding a race of Kaffirs who are chronically 
insolvent and grumbling, and a race of white farmers who think 
more of their Kaffir rents than they do of developing the agri- 
| cultural resources of thecountry. Your readers will be astonished 
| to learn that we import our butter from Australia and our eggs 
| from Denmark! Against this number of natives on private lands 
there are only 265,063 natives on locations and mission reserves 
combined, 

The second point of pressing importance is the education and 
political status of the native. The Kaffir race, no longer decimated 
by tribal warfare, is increasing rapidly, and, apart from any moral 
consideration, we cannot allow them to grow up in continued 
ignorance. Their education must be, or should be, largely in- 
dustrial and agricultural; and here we are confronted with the 
strenuous opposition of the white labourer, whose leaders 
| advocate in one breath the supremacy of white labour and equal 
rights under the British flag. As for the political status of the 
native, we want no native franchise, but we want to inculcate 
the doctrine that Colonial native policy should be, like Imperial 
foreign policy, continuous, and independent of changing Govern- 
ments. A Native Department under a permanent Secretary and 
resident Commissioners in different parts of the Colony will do 
| much in this direction. I am aware, of course, that Natal is a 
| self-governing Colony, and as such is entitled to manage her own 
| affairs; but questions which affect the welfare of the King’s 
subjects are also the concern of the Home Government. 


—I am, Sir, &e., ANGLO-NATALIAN. 











EQUAL JUSTICE. 

[To tur Evrror or tue “Spectator.” | 
Srr,—“ Give a dog a bad name and hang him” is surely not 
characteristic of your policy. Otherwise, for many years I 
have not read my Spectator aright. Yet in your article of 
February 3rd on “The Place of Ideas in Politics” you con- 
demn the late Government for acquiescing in the urgent 
demand from South Africa for Chinese labour without the 
slightest appreciation of the hostility such a course of action 
would arouse at home. 

As experienced politicians, the members of the late Cabinet 
could not have been insensible to the prejudices of their imme- 
diate constituents, the electorate of the United Kingdom; but 
despite this knowledge, they performed, in the execution of what 
they deemed to be their duty to a wider constituency, one of the 
most courageous and unselfish acts of their or any previous 
Administration. But we are not now so much concerned with the 
elimination of the Chinese factor from our industrial economy, 








disastrous as it will prove to South Africa generally, as with the 
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Sa in the Constitutional question. It 

: i onfronting us in the Constitutional question. 
ee ludicrous that we should find ourselves appealing to 
or iberal Government to grant us the privilege of equal electoral 
7 rtunities, the grand principle for which the party has always 
>. but it is quite within the bounds of probability that the 
; tremest section of the Liberals will in the slow cooling of party 
= sion deny us here that which they would give with both hands 
to the meanest of his Majesty’s subjects at home. 

Now, Mr. Spectator, your voice has always been uplifted in the 
tice. Help us who ask for no more than justice. 
be well if the British population are not denied 
, uality with the Boers. We want that equality as 
evenly the term, “One vote one value.” If, then, when 
armed with electoral weapons of equal calibre, the Boer section 
of voters beats us in even combat, in submitting like British 
sportsmen we shall make the best of the inevitable ; but if the 
weapons are unequal, the bitterness of strife will supersede the 
instinct of co-operation for the general welfare, thus perpetuating 
barren discord in place of fruitful harmony. If we could only 
grasp the substance of true government, instead of wasting 
valuable time in reaching for the shadow, the development of 
this sorely tried land would proceed apace. The Transvaal is like 
a fine old well-built mansion in Chancery which has fallen into 
disrepair owing to disuse. Remove the bans to its rightful 
occupation, and it will at once become tenanted with an industrious 
and intelligent people who will not only quickly restore its ancient 
splendour, but distribute from its well-stored granaries and easily 
tilled gardens much material fruit for the enjoyment of other 
nations. 

Help us, then, Sir, to enter quickly upon our inheritance, the 
inheritance of Boer and Briton, who, united by Constitutional 
bonds so forged as to chafe neither of the twain, will contribute 
alike to the welfare of South Africa and the Empire. 


W. H. Vivian, 


A Citizen of the Transvaal. 


cause of jus 
All will yet 


-I am, Sir, Xe., 


[As our readers know, we have always strongly supported 
the principle of “One vote one value,” both here and in the 
Transvaal.—Ep. Spectator. | 





THE IDEAL OF MOTHERHOOD. 


[To tue Epiror or THe “ Srecraron.” } 

Sir,—The urgent need so well set forth by “A Woman Teacher” 
in your issue of March 31st in her letter upon “ The Ideal of 
Motherhood” can be met by that admirable organisation, the 
Mothers’ Union, started by Mrs. Sumner thirty years ago, and 
now numbering over half-a-million members in all parts of the 
Empire. One of tne chief aims of that society is “ to awaken 
in mothers of all classes a sense of their great responsibility 
in the training of their boys and girls, the future fathers and 
mothers of the British race,” and to assist them in this duty by 
every possible means. It is more especially needed by the higher 
classes, who, as your correspondent points out, so frequently 
leave the entire bringing-up of their children to nurses and 
teachers. If all parents who feel the force of her words 
would attend the annual Conference of the Mothers’ Union 
at the Church House, Westminster, on April 27th, I think 
they would learn the true solution of the problem, and how 
best to co-operate with teachers in the formation of their 
children’s characters. May I also venture to suggest that if 
every parent who is in sympathy with these aims would take 
afriend to whom the Mothers’ Union is quite unknown, its 
influence would be much extended thereby ?—I am, Sir, &e., 

FRANCES MACLEAN. 





OUR TRADE STATISTICS. 
{To tuk Epirorn or tur “ Srecraror.”*| 
Sm—As I had reason to suspect that the classification 
adopted by the Customs, and printed in the new Blue-book, 
was a case of obscurum per obscurius, and that the new 
terminology “Countries whence consigned” did not mean 
“Countries of origin,” as was very naturally assumed, I took 
upon myself to write to the official responsible for the work, 
and beg leave to submit a copy of his reply, which I believe 
will interest students of the Fiscal problem. I fear that we 
are still in the dark as to the country of origin of our imports ; 
Canadian goods are wrongly credited to America, German 
goods to Holland, &c.—I am, Sir, &e., 
G. J. 8. BRooMHALL. 
Copy. | 
“ Statistical Office, 30th March, 1906. 


Dear Sir,— 
In reply to your letter of yesterday’s date, it must not 


“Countries of origin,” although in many cases I have no doubt 
it does. 
Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) A. J. Woop, 
Principal. 
G. J. 8. Broomhall, Esqr., 
Liverpool.” 





GOWBARROW FELL AND AIRA FORCE. 
Epiroxk or Tus “SpxecraTor,”) 

Str,—May I make a very earnest appeal to all lovers of 
natural beauty, unbuilt over and unexploited, to aid me in 
putting the crown to a great effort made on behalf of the 
nation last year, by helping me to obtain one of the most 
beautiful meadows of thirty-two acres on the whole shore of 
Ullswater, adjacent to Aira Force and Gowbarrow Fell? It 
will be remembered that last year we were able by the gifts of 
thirteen hundred people to secure for ever to the public 
seven hundred and forty acres on the shore of the lake, 
which included Gowbarrow Fell and Aira Force, and part of 
the eastern side of the Aira Glen. It is felt that it would 
add much to the worth of this national acquisition if we could 
obtain command of the western side also of the Aira Force 
Valley, between the beck and the main road from Dockwray. 
We have been able since then to obtain possession of the 
upper meadow of twenty-two acres, and the adjacent wood 
above the Aira Fall; but it remains to us to obtain the 
magnificent meadow sloping from the fall down to the lake 
shore to give completion to our possession. In the opinion 
of old residents on the lake, this meadow is not only the 
most beautiful meadow on the Lyulph Tower Estate, but 
is the one meadow which, unless obtained by us, is quite 
certain to invite competition amongst private owners and 
building syndicates, and the fact that we own the adjacent 
fell will naturally invite any far-sighted hotel company to so 
convenient a site. In order to protect ourselves, and not to 
stultify the £12,000 purchase that we have effected, it is 
essential that this fair meadow, with its magnificent views, 
should be obtained. It is offered te us on reasonable terms, a 
little more, in short, than its agricultural value,—viz., £864. 
Towards this we have £200 in hand, and a promise of £100 if 
five others will subscribe £100, or £50 if twelve others will 
subscribe £50. There must be some who are interested in our 
work who have not as yet subscribed atall. It is to them I 
appeal. Two working men sent me last week four shillings 
with such a letter of enthusiastic gratitude for the work we 
had done in obtaining Gowbarrow that made one feel all efforts 
had been rewarded. If people cannot give large sums, at least 
will they send their shillings? Knowing the importance and 
the added usefulness and charm of this meadow for future 
visitors, I do not feel justified in not making this last appeal 
for help.—I am, Sir, &c., 


{To Tue 


H. D. RAWNSLEY. 


Crosthwaite Vicarage, Keswick. 





THE QUEEN AND OSPREY PLUMES. 
(To THE EDITOR oF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—Now that the Queen has authorised the Duchess of 
Portland to say that “her Majesty never wears osprey 
feathers herself, and will certainly do all in her power to dis- 
courage the cruelty practised on these beautiful birds,” will 
not Englishwomen believe that they must seriously take 
them out of their hats and bonnets and never buy them 
again? Only last week, at a religious meeting of less than 
two hundred people, I counted thirteen aigrettes and one 
bird-of-paradise in the headgear of the audience. It seems 
incredible, after all that has been said and explained during 
the last ten years, that good, thoughtful women of all classes 
should continue to buy and wear an ornament which means 
the wanton starvation of the young broods and the gradual 
extinction of the beautiful birds. We are assured by Professor 
Ray Lankester that in every case when plumes stated to be 
merely imitation have been examined, they have been found 
to be, not artificial, but real. May we appeal to all who read 
this to co-operate with the Queen in putting an end to this 
utterly indefensible practice ?—I am, Sir, Xc., 
Mary CLIFFORD. 

152 Redland Road, Bristol. 
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CHEST-SWELLING DRILL AND THE “SPECTATOR” 
EXPERIMENTAL COMPANY. 
(‘%o THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—May I approach you with a letter? I have been in 
communication with Colonel Pollock with a view to securing 
the omission from his system of training of one main item 
which is included, as a sine gud non, in the regulation training 
of Army recruits. I wrote recommending to him this 
omission, giving reasons, and I am glad to say he agrees 
cordially. There is to be, therefore, no interference with the 
natural breathing of his hundred men—no chest-swelling 
drill—which, unhappily, forms part of the regulation drill- 
sergeant’s system, entailing the sad results shown in the 
invaliding returns of young soldiers. I do not write to you 
with a view to your, in any way, calling attention to this 
matter, but because—as you have done a valuable work in 
bringing about Colonel Pollock’s Experiment—I believe you 
will be interested in it. In an appendix to the Army Medical 
Report for 1876 (Appendix No. XVIII.) it is proved that the 
thoracic dilatation insisted on in the Army is necessarily and 
inevitably productive of a disturbance of the balance which 
exists in health between the two circulations—the pulmonary 
and the systemic—with consequent heart embarrassment and 
breathlessness. Perhaps you might find time to see the paper 
quoted. Though this evil was fully dealt with so long ago 
in an official book “ presented to both Houses of Parliament,” 
nothing was done to put away this disease-producing and 
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Vv. 
Honour all men; but chiefly him whose face 
Is bright with commune in the Holy Place. 


VI. 
Do hot and vengeful thoughts thy soul imbrue? 
The blood of Abel welleth up anew. 


VII. 
Is thine eye lured by beauty’s baneful star ? 
Thou dalliest with the wife of Potiphar. 


VIII. 
Dost covet enviously thy neighbour's state ? 
In Achor’s vale thou meetest Achan’s fate. 


Ix. 
Hear’st thou complacent slanders lightly flung ? 
No welcome drop shall cool thy burning tongue, 


x. 
Covet naught else, but the great power to bless 
God and His name by deeds of righteousness. 
E. D. §. 








BOOKS. 


ANDREW MARVELL.* 
Mr. Brrrew’s Life of Marvell is a welcome addition to 





foolish process, which, when it does not eventuate in invaliding, 
causes great physical discomfort, breathlessness, and discon- 
tent, and makes hard work very much harder still. The 
world’s physically strongest soldiers know nothing of this 
chest swelling. I shall venture, however, to make this 
request. The physical powers of Colonel Pollock’s men 
should, at the end of the training of six months, be compared 
by a properly severe test with those of a hundred Army 
recruits who have during the same period undergone the usual 
chest-swelling “setting-up drill”; and if you can see your 
way to getting that test applied, you will be doing a work of 
much importance to the Army and the public,—a work which 


I have been trying in vain to do intermittently during the | 


past thirty years! The War Office, I believe, intends to send 
a General Officer to “inspect” Colonel Pollock’s men at the 


end of the training. But a comparative trial of physical | 


endurance under such conditions as might obtain in hard 
work in the field in time of war would alone open the 


eyes of the authorities to the damage now being inflicted | 


by the Regulations,—Regulations which never had any 
medical sanction, and are condemned in the Army Medical 
Report I have quoted, by means of a closely reasoned argu- 
ment, the cogency of which nobody, in spite of challenge, has 
attempted to question. I mentioned this point to Colonel 


Pollock.—I am, Sir, &c., F. A. Davy, M.D. 
(Lieut.-Colonel, late R.A.M.C.) 


Northumberland House, Richmond, Surrey. 
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POETRY. 
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THE NEW COMMANDMENTS. 
I. 
SERVEST thou any Lord, but God alone ? 
The senseless blocks shall turn thy heart to stone. 


II. 
Would’st fain be rich, though many starve thereby ? 
Thou champest husks in Mammon’s golden sty. 


III. 
Swear not at all: revere thy simple word ; 
The Lord will prosper, and the Lord hath heard. 
IV. 
Rest on the Sabbath: let the tired ones play. 
God for man’s rest ordained the Sabbath day. 


Messrs. Macmillan’s well-known series of biographies of 
“English Men of Letters.” Marvell, who is now remembered 
| almost solely for his exquisite lyrics, filled in his own day a 
distinguished place in public life. His contemporaries doubtless 
| thought of him as an eminent politician who had written verses 
in his youth: we think of him as a great poet who happened 
| to take an interest in politics. Thus the whirligig of Time 
| brings in his revenges. Mr. Birrell, however, has evidently 
| attempted to steer clear of these extremes, and to correct our 
somewhat one-sided vision of au great man who was great on 
more sides than one. He has aimed at giving a picture of 
Marvell in his true perspective. He shows him to us by turns 
as the poet, the Civil servant, the satirist, the Member of 
Parliament, and the protagonist in ecclesiastical controversy. 
Amid this great variety of topics Mr. Birrell guides us with 
«sure and dexterous hand, and with all the sympathy which 
it is, indeed, only natural that he should feel for a politician 
| who was also a man of letters. Perhaps Mr. Birrell, in his 
attempt to do justice to the various activities of Marvell, has 
a little overshot the mark. Now and then his book has more 
the air of being a history of Restoration politics than a literary 
biography, and the general impression of Marvell which it 
leaves upon the reader is rather that of a noble and gifted 
publie character than that of a consummate artist. This is 
unfortunate, for Marvell was both of these things; and to 
forget his art is to forget the least mortal part of him. 

The known events of Marvell's life are very few; and this 
scantiness of material makes itself somewhat markedly felt 
in Mr. Birrell’s biography. The mere fact that it is still a 
matter of dispute whether Marvell was ever married is 
sufficient to show the vagueness which surrounds his private 
life; and the whole of his public career might be summed up 
in a few sentences. Marvell, whose father was a schoolmaster 
in Hull, was born in 1621, fourteen years after the birth of 
Milton, and ten before that of Dryden. His education was 
the orthodox education of a seventeenth-century poet: he 
was a scholar at Cambridge, and he travelled for several 
years in France, Spain, and Italy. He returned to England 
to enter the service of Lord Fairfax as tutor to his daughter; 
and it was not till his thirty-sixth year that he became con- 
nected with public life as assistant to Milton in his office of 
Latin Secretary to Parliament. Curiously enough, Dryden 
at that very moment became attached to the same Depart 
ment of State. “Poets,” says Mr. Birvell, “like pigeons, 
have often taken shelter under our public roofs; but 
Milton, Marvell, and Dryden, all at the same time, form 
a remarkable constellation. Old Noll,” he adds, “we may 
be sure, had nothing to do with it.” This assumption 
is a little unfair to the Lord Protector. But, whatever 
Cromwell's views may have been with regard to the poetical 


* Andrew Marvell, By Augustine Birrell, London: Macmillan and Co. 
[2s. net.) 
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talents of his subordinates, there can be no doubt about 
the admiration which Marvell on his side felt for “The 
War's and Fortune's son.” In a poem “Upon the Death of 
his late Highness, the Lord Protector”—a poem too little 
known to modern readers—Marvell expressed, in lines more 
obviously dictated by personal feeling than any in the 
“ Horatian Ode,” his sense of Cromwell's greatness :— 
“JT saw him dead: a leaden slumber lies, 

And mortal sleep over those wakeful eyes .... 

That port, which so majestic was and strong, 

Loose, and deprived of vigour, stretched along ; 

All withered, all discoloured, pale and wan, 

How much another thing, no more that man! 

O, human glory vain! O, Death! O, wings! 

O, worthless world! O, transitory things! 

Yet dwelt that greatness in his shape decayed, 

That still, though dead, greater than Death he laid, 

And in his altered face you something feign 

That threatens Death, he yet will live again.” 
During the period of confusion which followed the Protector’s 
death, Marvell abandoned his place in the Civil Service, and 
plunged into active politics. A year before the Restoration 
he was elected a Member of Parliament for Hull, and he 
continued to act in that capacity until his death in 1678, 
nearly twenty years later. 

“Never had poor nation so many complicated, mortal, 

incurable diseases.” Such was Marvell’s view of the political 
situation during the last period of his life. The diseases were 





indeed obvious enough. Cromwell’s eulogist found very little 
to admire in the statesmanship of Charles II. Marvell’s 
private letters are crowded with instances of the rapacity of 
the King’s favourites, of the omnipotence of the King’s 
mistresses, of the cynicism of the King. “ We truckle to 
France,” he bursts out, “ in all things, to the prejudice of our 
honour.” The House of Commons itself, he declares, “ have 
run almost to the end of their line, and are grown extreme 
chargeable to the King, and odious to the people.” A private 
Member, without position, without wealth, with no defence 
but his integrity, and no weapon but his pen, it is easy to 
understand how Marvell, as he watched the rising flood of 
“Popery and Arbitrary Government ” (as the good old phrase 
was), felt that the nation’s ills were in truth “incurable.” 
That there was one cure, and one cure alone, he had the 
perspicacity to perceive and the courage to declare. 


“ But canst thou devise when things will be mended ?” 


he asks in one of his satires; and the answer is sufficiently 
straightforward :— 
“ When the reign of the line of the Stuarts is ended.” 


Marvell was only fifty-seven when he died; if he had lived 
ten years longer, he would have seen the fulfilment of his 
wish. 

The most striking expression of Marvell's view of public 
affairs is to be found in his satires. These remarkable works 
can hardly be described as poems, for they are almost entirely 
devoid of literary quality; that was the price which Marvell 
was obliged to pay for the extraordinary virulence of invective 
with which he managed to fill them to the brim. To combine 
the most disgusting forms of scurrilous abuse with the highest 
flights of inspiration is an achievement demanding a power 
and a temperament so unusual as to have been granted once, 
and once only, in the whole history of literature. Marvell was 
not a Juvenal; but he was a writer of great skill and force, 
and his satires produce an impression which no reader can 
forget,—a sudden torchlit vision of degradation and folly and 
disgust. The violence of his methods can only be justified by 
the severity of the crisis which called his satires forth ; it was 
a war to the death, and there was no time to be scrupulous 
over weapons. In his satires, no less than in the controversial 
theology of his Rehearsal Transprosed, he wrote with an un- 
compromising fury which expected and allowed no quarter. 
His object was not to convince his adversary, but to destroy 
him. And it is this extreme of tone which makes it well-nigh 
impossible for the modern reader to appreciate this section of 
Marvell's writings. To do so, one must be able to enter into 
their fiery spirit with all the vigour of personal partisan- 
ship; one must hate the Duchess of Cleveland, one must 
despise Bishop Parker, with the rage and the scorn of the 
seventeenth century. For a spectator who cannot take part 
in the fight the excitement is at best second-hand; but when 





one is watching Marvell this sort of reflected exhilaration is 
rarely absent. No one can help warming at the sight of 


blows so excellently given, and with a relish so obvious and so 
complete. 

The satires offer a curious contrast to the poems of 
Marvell’s youth. It is upon these that his fame rests; and 
their title to remembrance is their possession of precisely 
those qualities which the satires most conspicuously lack,— 
brilliance of expression and beauty of form. Mr. Birrell, it is 
true, comparing Marvell, to his disadvantage, with Lovelace, 
Cowley, and Waller, denies that he was a “finished master of 
his art.” Of all Mr. Birrell’s dicta, this is surely the most 
surprising. It is difficult to guess what kind of “finished 
art” that can be of which Lovelace, Cowley, and Waller were 
masters, and which Marvell was without. Does Mr. Birrell 
seriously contend that, as a master of words, as a creator of 
expressions, as a stylist in short, Marvell is inferior to 
Cowley? Poets, no less than prose writers, may be divided 
into two classes,—into those pre-eminent for their style, and 
those pre-eminent for their matter. In English, the most 
notorious example of a poet without style is Byron, while 
Milton clearly stands at the head of the opposite school. No 
one can doubt that Cowley is one of those poets whose claim 
to distinction rests upon their matter; his elegy on the death 
of Harvey is a striking instance of literary excellence without 
literary style, just as “ Lycidas” is a proof that style alone 
may confer immortality. After reading the former poem it is 
difficult to remember the expression, and it is impossible to 
forget the feelings expressed; after reading the latter the 
expression seems to have absorbed into itself the whole value 
of the work, so that there is nothing else upon which the mind 
can dwell. Pace Mr. Birrell, Marvell belongs as clearly to the 
Miltonic type as Cowley does not. His poems possess the 
crowning quality of style—their meaning has become an 
integral and inseparable part of the words by which it is 
expressed :— 


“ But at my back I always hear 
Time’s wingéd chariot hurrying near, 
And yonder all before us lie 
Deserts of vast eternity. ... 
Now let us sport us while we may, 
And now, like amorous birds of prey, 
Rather at once our time devour, 
Than languish in his slow-chapt power, 
Let us roll all our strength and all 
Our sweetness up into one ball, 
And tear our pleasures with rough strife 
Thorough the iron gates of life.” 


It is impossible to think of the sentiments conveyed by these 
lines expressed in any other form; alter the form, and the 
meaning itself, like the subtly compounded elixir of an 
alchemist, vanishes to nothing. Who can deny, after reading 
“The Garden,” and “Bermudas,” and the “Coy Mistress,” 
that Marvell was one of the greatest of alchemists, or, in other 
words, that he was—what Mr. Birrell will not allow him to be— 
a “finished master of his art” ? 





THE RECREATIONS OF NATURALISTS.* 
NEaRLyY three centuries ago it was remarked by Richard 
Brathwait in his scarce work, The English Gentleman (1633), 
that recreations might be of two kinds: those which give 
health and strength to the body, as hunting, hawking, and 
the like; and those which refresh and stimulate the mind, as 
when recourse is had to the use of books. The same compari- 
son between exercises of the mind and exercises of the body is 
dwelt upon by the unknown author of The Institucion of a 
Gentleman (1555), who, in his turn, quotes Marcus Tullius 
Cicero in support of his views. The expression of these 
respectable opinions serves Mr. Harting as an introduction to 
the volume of collected essays and articles which he has called 
Recreations of a Naturalist. The many years during which 
he has occupied the position of secretary to the Linnean 
Society and natural history editor of the Field have been 
well spent. His fondness for sport, particularly falconry 
and wildfowling, is combined with a great love of hunting 


* (1) Recreations of a Naturalist. By James Edmund Harting. With 81 
Illustrations. London: T. Fisher Unwin, [15s. net. (2) Sporting Trips of 
a Subaltern. By Captain B. R. M. Glossop. With Photos taken in the Field 
and from the Author's Collection of Heads. Harper and Brothers. 





London : 


[10s. 6d.])—(3) The Wild Flowers of Selborne, and other Papers. By John 
Jaughan, M.A., Rector of Droxford and Hon. Canon of Winchester. London : 
Johu Lane. [5s.]——(4) The Birds of the Isle of Man, By P.G. Ralfe, M.B.0.U. 


Edinburgh : David Douglas. | 18s, net.|——() The British Woodlice. By Wil- 
fred Mark Webb, F.L.S., and Charles Sillem. With 25 Plates and 59 Figures in 
the text. London: Duckworth and Co. [6s. net.)}——-(6) Notes from Nature's 
Garden. By Frances A. Bardswell. With 34 Illustrations from Photographs. 
London: Longmans and Co, [6s, 6d, net.) 
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up matters connected therewith in ancient authors. He 
has difficulty in resting until he has run his quarry to 
ground. Mr. Harting is an antiquarian among sportsmen, 
and a sportsman among naturalists. This happy combination 
makes it almost needless to add that the reader who shares 
his tastes will find plenty to amuse him in these forty essays, 
some of which he may already have read in the Field. The 
first chapter, as may be supposed by those who know Mr. 
Harting’s inclinations, is in praise of hawking. There is no 
lack of variety in the subjects to which he has turned his 
attention. ‘The Wheatear on the South Downs” deals with 
the traps by which shepherds used to supply the tables of 
epicures with these delicious little birds. There are other 
articles on catching wood-pigeons, on duck decoys of the 
seventeenth century, and on cranes, which figured in the bills- 
of-fare of our forefathers at Christmas-time until the sixteenth 
century. Sport is dealt with in “Blackcock Shooting,” 
“Twenty Years’ Snipe Shooting,” and “Pagham Harbour, 
Past and Present.” That paradise of the wild-fowler is now 
recluimed ; and turnips cover the old feeding-grounds of wild 
duck and goose, widgeon and brent, curlew and knot. Mr. 
Harting gives an astonishing bag made at the end of 
August, 1867, with a 12-bore shoulder gun, in which eighty- 
seven head and eighteen different species appear. Ornithology 
is represented by chapters on “ Birds and Lighthouses,” “ The 
Largest Birds that Fly,” three articles on woodcocks, and a 
particularly curious one showing that small birds when 
migrating are occasionally carried on the backs of large ones. 
Botany is touched on in papers on the Irish shamrock, mistletoe 
as food for birds, and “ Fishes Trapped by Bladderwort.” We 
must be satisfied here merely to indicate the nature of the 
subjects that are dealt with. There is a certain dryness 
about Mr. Harting’s style of writing, and for this reason he 
is at his best when he has learning to impart, and writes, 
for instance, on the horse and its historians, the oldest 
book on fishing, deer-leaps, or snakes swallowing their 
young. He is less successful in attempting what we may 
call descriptive writing, as, for instance, in the articles 
entitled “A Marsh Walk in May” and “A Wet Day on the 
Hill.” Volumes of collected articles from periodicals often 
suffer from two defects,—firstly, from repetition, and, secondly, 
from the temptation to reprint articles that are antiquated. 
There is a particularly interesting essay on the origin of the 
domestic cat, in which Mr. Harting shows that our word 
“puss” is the same as the ancient Egyptian “pasht.” But 
many of the arguments therein will be found restated in 
almost the same words in the following paper on hunting with 
cheetahs. The article on birds in Kensington Gardens must 
have been written many years ago, though it contains no state- 
ment to that effect. But any one who seeks information on 
the ornithology of London at the present day, and refers to its 
will be grievously misled on several points. So, also, an article 
on the disappearance of kites in Great Britain lacksany reference 
to the present status of that noble bird in the British avifauna, 
That the cuckoo does not reach our shores before April is a 
favourite theme of Mr. Harting, and a chapter devoted to 
“March Cuckoos” collects the negative evidence in support 
of this view. It is somewhat amusing, however, to find at the 
end of the chapter evidence from a gentleman in Dorset, and 
from so sound a naturalist as Mr. J. G. Millais in Sussex, that 
in 1905 the cuckoo was heard in both those counties on the last 
day of March. A very little trouble in recasting or omitting 
parts of the volume might have remedied the defects we have 
mentioned. We must take leave of this book by recom- 
mending it to our readers, and by referring to one more 
article which contains much antiquarian learning on swan- 
neries and the old custom of “swan upping” (for the purpose 
of marking the birds’ bills), which still survives on the Thames. 
Those who wish to know what a swan-mark is like will find 
drawings in this book, which contains, besides, numerous other 
illustrations. There is now to be seen in the museum of the 
Record Office a curious roll of swan-marks of the counties of 
Lincoln and Cambridge at the end of the fifteenth century. 
Mr. Harting is doubtless acquainted with it, though he does 
not mention it. 

The next volume before us, Sporting 7'rips of a Subaltern, 
deals with the recreations of one who is a sportsman of the 
best sort, but not much of a naturalist. Captain Glossop 
regards the animal world from the point of view of a Nimrod; 
and since the happy day in January, 1895, when be began his 





career in the Nepal Terai he has had more varied and exciti 
experience than most big-game shooters enjoy. His hock 2 
illustrated with photographs of the heads he has collected, 
He is a trophy hunter who rarely pulls the trigger on anythin, 
that is not well worth securing, and who detests butchery oe 
extermination. From the Indian jungie he transports us to 
an Indian hill station, and the home of the “ Himalayan 
chamois ” or goral, the serow, and the tahr. Captain Glossop 
spells them “giral” and “thar,” and he may be right. We have 
however, sometimes found it almost impossible to identify the 
animal he is writing about, owing to his use of strange native 
or local names. Had he been more of a naturalist, he might 
easily have added the recognised or scientific name. From pig. 
sticking and buck-shooting Captain Glossop turned to bigger 
game, and undertook an expedition to Somaliland, where 
besides a variety of antelopes, he secured on one day three 
lions before breakfast, and narrowly escaped being trampled 
on by a furious rhinoceros. All these and many other thrilling 
adventures are told with the straightforward modesty of 
the British soldier. But we should give our readers an 
imperfect description of the book if we did not say that the 
author calls the tiger “ Mr. Stripes.” If he is a big beast, he 
is a “whacker.” Friends are called “pals,” and when the 
hunter is thirsty, his thirst “would have fetched a big 
price in some places.” These are very trifling defects in a 
book of this sort, and they will not prevent it being read with 
enjoyment by other sportsmen. The last sporting trip was to 
Northern Nigeria, to which Captain Glossop went as a volun- 
teer on military duty. He found an abundance of game, and 
managed to find time also to secure some fairly good beasts 
in spite of the heavy bush and detestable climate. 

Our next naturalist is Canon Vaughan, whose recreation is 
botany, the most absorbing and the most harmless of all 
pursuits. The title which he has chosen hardly describes this 
very charming little book. The Wild Flowers of Selborne is a 
name which only indicates the subject of one of the magazine 
articles that are here reprinted in a volume. It is natural that 
a Canon of Winchester should have a preference for the flora of 
Hampshire, and that passages in Gilbert White's letters should 
suggest texts for discursive essays on wild fruits and flowers, 
pot-herbs and the use of simples, the disappearance of rare 
plants, and additions to our native flora, poisonous plants, 
and the flora of old walls. These subjects are treated in a 
very pleasant manner. It is, we think, a misfortune that Latin 
names are not always (though they are generally) added in 
parenthesis or in a footnote. It is natural also that the Rector 
of Droxford should have something to say about Izaak 
Walton, who lived some little time there. Two other papers 
deal with the marshes of Essex, and the old botanists Turner, 
Gerarde, and Ray, who botanised in that county. We cannot 
but feel that it would have been better to restrict the volume 
to botany and herbalists, Certain papers at the end on the 
French prisoners at Portchester, and Jane Austen at Lyme, 
seem out of place and incongruous when the reader reaches 
them. Thedangerof repetition which we referred to above when 
articles from periodicals are reprinted is mentioned by the author 
in his preface. But he has chosen to reprint his writings 
in their original form. They make a pretty little volume. 

There cannot be a pleasanter recreation for a naturalist 
than to write a book on the birds of a county or an island. 
Mr. Ralfe is not only a competent ornithologist, but also a 
Manxman, and his work on 7'he Birds of the Isle of Man is all 
that could be desired. A thorough acquaintance with the 
island, indefatigable industry in collecting materials, and a 
real love of his subject have enabled him to produce a book 
which it is surprising had not been written before. The 
literature of British zoology is vast, but there is plenty of 
work yet remaining to be done. A history of Manx ornith- 
ology, some notes on migration in Man, as well as a very 
complete description of the natural features of the island, and 
observations on Manx bird-names, precede the chief part of 
the book. In this Mr. Ralfe follows the usual form of local 
ornithologies, and deals with each species in turn. The list 
comprises one hundred and thirty-eight species which may be 
regarded as real Manx birds. Of these, seventy-five are 
residents, eighteen are summer migrants, and forty-five are 
regular visitors which do not breed there. Two excellent 
maps are included, and there are a number of photographs 
in the book of different parts of the island and some of nests 
and eggs. 
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We descend in the animal kingdom from Aves to Crustacea, 
and come to Mr. Webb's little book on The British Woodlice. 
Even the Isopoda may provide recreation for naturalists, and 
since English naturalists have devoted their attention to this 
somewhat neglected order of Crustaceans several new species 
have been detected in these islands. What naturalist can 
wish for a greater reward than to be the discoverer of a 
species new to the British list? Mr. Webb’s monograph, 
which is a thoroughly scientific and exhaustive piece of work, 
first appeared in The Essex Naturalist. A feature of the book 
is the series of extremely well-drawn plates of each of the 
twenty-five British woodlice. They are drawn by Mr. Charles 
Sillem, and are lifelike and characteristic down to the smallest 
details. Tothe description of each species is appended a figure 
of the flagellum and lust peduncular joint of the antenna which 
js one of the distinguishing features of the creatures. But we 
must desist from entering further into scientific details, and 
bear in mind that this notice is intended for the general 
reader. 

To that individual, lastly, may be recommended Notes from 
Nature's Garden, a little volume of open-air essays, for the 
most part written in Norfolk and previously printed in the 
weekly papers. What can there be found new to say about 
spring, summer, autumn, or winter, the weather, the wide sky, 
the garden cat, or our turnip-field? We need only say that 
these threadbare subjects are nicely treated, and that the 
authoress produces a pretty little essay out of the extremely 
slender materials at her disposal. We doubt not that others 
who also love Nature will find recreation in this volume. The 
recreations of naturalists are endless. 





A ROMANIST FREE-LANCE* 


“PERSONALLY, while I ungrudgingly grant that other 
people to-day are incredalous on the subject, and entitled 
to be so, I believe in the favours and even in the miracles 
wrought at Lourdes, and it was Zola who set me on the 
road to this belief.” That is a chance, but highly character- 
istic, excerpt from M. Chaine’s profession of faith. Evidently 
he is no ordinary Roman Catholic. Indeed, he is quite 
a rara avis among Roman Catholics, and we might well 
nickname him the Bernard Shaw of Roman Catholicism. 





has to be launched at an over-bold reformer, Rome must 
take the responsibility, and put up eventually with the 
odium theologicum. Yet M. Chaine takes the Bishops to 
task, not altogether fairly in the view of the present 
writer, and, moreover, in a rather violent fashion. Not 
that he depreciates their moral or exegetical worth; far 
from it; but his democratic and levelling creed cannot 
stomach “their almost regal pride.” Is it, then, to the 
country clergy that M. Chaine would entrust the destinies of 
the Church in France? We might fancy so; but how to 
reconcile this confidence in the village curé with the truly 
burning eloquence of his plea for a clergy and a laity thoroughly 
conversant with the most recent developments of science? Be 
that as it may, M. Chaine is angry when he reads that “ His 
Grace the Archbishop has kindly consented,” as the phrase 
goes, “to preside at the ceremony or to bestow his blessing.” He 
asks somewhat impertinently “ whether some day my Lord will 
deign to say Mass himself.” But, as we remarked, “ My Lords” 
hardly seem disturbed at the tirades of this franc-parleur, who 
reminds you of the franc-tireur “ fighting outside the ranks at 
his own risk and peril, and marching as a scout in front of 
the main body of the army.” Far otherwise is it with the 
fossils of the famous Faubourg, or the provincial imitators of 
these ruelles of piety, in whose Legitimist boudoirs and parish 
vestries le Catholicisme fétiche reigns supreme. M. Chaine 
is inimitably sarcastic at their expense, regardless of the abuse 
so freely lavished upon him by a good old kinswoman and 
by a fair leader of fashion, who wrote to him in her indigna- 
tion: “I wish I were Judith!” To return to our Bishops, it 
is conceivable that their silence but hides a disdainful smile. 
Choosing to ignore the shock to their episcopal pride rather 
than injure the great cause at stake, they may see in M. 
Chaine merely a troublesome child whose escapades constitute 
an annoyance, but no danger, inasmuch as he does not 


|touch on essentials such as dogma, and periodically after 


an outbreak proclaims himself with countless protestations 
the Church’s affectionate and submissive son. Or rather, 
have they not recognised in the enfant terrible an in- 
strument capable of advancing their cause, furnishing 


‘as be does an apparently irrefragable instance of indi- 


| on the repressive policy of the Church ? 


vidual liberty with which to wipe away the aspersions cast 
Besides—and this is 


Whether he is acquainted with Mr. Shaw we do not know; very probably the key to the immunity he enjoys—M. Chaine, 
but of this we are certain, that, knowing him, he would be | however destructive he may be, does not set up any edifice of 


much attached to him, and would not resent comparison 
with so unorthodox and ruthless an iconoclast. Glaringly 
unorthodox is M. Chaine, fundamental dogmas excepted, for 
his contemptuous indifference does not spare the “quasi- 
dogma” of the temporal power; destructive also beyond all 
precedent, and to a point which defies description. Old 
beliefs, traditions, superstitions, “fetishes”; old habits, 
whether of thought, or life, or policy; ancient prejudices in 
their modern dress, such as Nationalism, militarism, Anti- 
Semitism; in brief, all the worm-eaten beams of the edifice, 
or rather of the scaffolding that hides its originally pure and 


his own, a distinction of no mean importance. For it has 


| been sometimes permissible to carry on a private work of 
| demolition without reference to Rome, or, rather, with her 








| tacit consent, on condition that no attempt is made to build 
| without authority to do so. 


And herein Rome, or the French 
Bishops, if that is their real idea, have accurately fathomed 
M. Chaine’s unorthodoxy, and gauged his possibilities. 

If, like so many of his predecessors, but with greater heat 
and honesty, he explains the collapse of French Roman 
Catholicism by its unreasoning attachment to intellectual or 
political ideas henceforth out of date, he indicates, on the 


distinct outlines, are the objects of M. Chaine’s determined whole, a simple remedy in the abandonment of these 


attack. And, be it remembered, within certain limits, and | errors. 


But at first, like most reformers whose zeal outruns 


occasionally well beyond the limits he bas laid down for himself, | their discretion, he travels so far on the road of negation 


very many French people are in agreement with M. Chaine. 
For, with all his savagery and bitterness, he has the saving 


that his co-religionists, and many impartial critics even, 
will not condescend to follow his footsteps. He may 


grace of wit and bonhomie, and he never fails to be interesting. | bring the full force of his biting and eloquent satire to 
So the Anti-Clericals jump for joy, genuine or affected, and bear on the famous agreements of “Sabre and Trowel” and 
clap their hands to see the breaches he makes in the defences | “Throne and Altar,”—compromises, not to say bargains, to 


of the arch-enemy. 


which French Roman Catholics are so largely indebted for the 


Some there are among his own people who frankly and | Masonic triumph inaugurated by the Third Republic. This 


heartily approve and encourage him in his task of destruc- 
tion—or shall we say “purging”? But in spite of the 
irresistible animation and impetus of the writer, there is 
evera touch of reserve about their support. Others, bound 
by private ties and interests, are deeply grateful to him for 
having so well expressed what they themselves think, but 
dare not put into words. The hierarchy is silent, an 
attitude suggesting either timidity or intimidation, or 
perhaps merely prudence. The Roman hierarchy in 
France is for the most part highly intelligent, and to 
a varying extent highly cultured. It possesses a not 
altogether undeserved reputation for liberal views, a reputa- 
tion which it is anxious to maintain. If any condemnation 





* Les Catholiques Francais et leurs Dificultés Actuelles. Par Léon Chaine 
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| he may do, and no one shall complain. 





He may proceed to 
declare that militarism is the perversion of the reasonable 
feeling which we ought to entertain towards the Army, just 
as Nationalism is the very modern misrepresentation of true 
patriotism. That is very discerning, and very subtle 
psychological insight. But he goes on, confident in the 
fraternity of peoples and of men, to outline as possible, or 
even desirable, an era based on vague humanitarianism in 
which arbitration and disarmament shall be the sovereign 
powers, and a negro Pope shall occupy the sedia gestatoria, 
erstwhile dignified by the pale figure of the aged Leo XIII. 
His lance is couched against colonial expansion and Im- 
perialism, no less than against the evangelists who magnify 
the God of Battles. This proves him a wise man, perbaps, in 
the philosophical the term, but no statesman. 
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Besides, if the wise man is to be perfect, he must resign 
himself with the faith of the Stoic, if not of the Christian, to 
all and any concessions demanded by his foes. Now M. Chaine 
discourses admirably on internationalism, of which, as he 
rightly recognises, the original seed is found in the Church. 
He does not hesitate to write that “the most patriotic of 
Catholics, whatever his country, is infinitely more attached to 
his title of Catholic than to his nationality,’—a remark which 
is hardly best calculated to secure the approval of a national 
Government, however well disposed. 


Nevertheless, by a piquant contradiction which we certainly 
cannot grudge him, his heart is sore at the blow suffered by 
his country in Alsace-Lorraine, in spite of his thinly disguised 
admiration for “that Emperor whose august head is covered 
now by Lohengrin’s helmet, now by the helmet of Mangin.” 
The conclusion is that M. Chaine is émprimis and frankly a 
sentimentalist who, unlike the Imperial object of his regard, 
fails to combine practical common-sense with his mediaeval 
mysticism. Therein, perhaps, lies his charm for the reader. 
Hardened cynics must be refreshed by his optimism, and 
enlivened by the epigrammatic brilliance of its setting. He 
is winning, but he fails to convert because he has no solid 
and practical programme to lay before us. Excellent in his 
treatment of purely intellectual reforms, as, for instance, 
when he advocates the adoption by Roman Catholic educa- 
tionists of critical methods based on free examination in 
relation to history and the natural sciences, his method 
is equally commendable in dealing with the problems 
of a moral order. His plea for greater intellectual 
charity on the part of his co-religionists towards their 
opponents, or even the renegades from their own faith, is 
courageous and laudable, and his vigorous defence of the 
rights of the accused in the Dreyfus case is only less estimable 
than his public adhesion to the “Catholic Committee for the 
Defence of Right” when the Anti-Semitic agitation was at its 
height. But when confronted by a political problem within 
practical limits he becomes a victim to the strangest aberra- 
tions. To aristocratic and monarchical prejudices he has 
nothing to oppose but a hazy kind of Socialism, akin to 
the demagogue’s declamations against capital and the 
capitalists. Against the persecution of the Congregations 


by the Government he finds no better argument than to | 


appeal, with dithyrambic discourses on the poetic life and 
dress of the mediaeval cloister, to the aesthetic sense of the 
originator of the scheme, the late M. Waldeck-Rousseau. 
He welcomes with enthusiasm, not to say delirious delight, 
the formula of a Free Church in a Free State; but he hardly 
seems to take into account the difficulties and dangers which 
hinder its realisation in France. Finally, he gives not a 
moment’s consideration to the economic aspect of the new 
state of things. But how should he? M. Chaine, as we have 
already hinted, is a poet, and a charming poet too, whose wit, 
as sometimes happens, is only balanced by his naiveté. That 
is why his has been exclusively a succ?s de lecture. 





FOUR PLAYS OF EURIPIDES.* 


EvriPipes has during the last fifty years become the object 
of what may perhaps be termed a special cult. Since 
Browning discovered in the enigmatic Athenian a genius 
peculiarly in harmony with his own, the poet has continually 
found new admirers. Of the great “Tragic Three” he has 
become almost the favourite with those who prefer subtlety 
to grandeur, and cleverness to simplicity. Aeschylus and 
Sophocles appeal to all minds, and so does Euripides when at 
his best—in the Medea, for instance, and the Hippolytus—but 
his disciples would now have us believe that he is everywhere 
“the most tragic of the poets,” and that it is only the blindness 
of our barbarism which prevents us from seeing the perfection 
of his art. Nurtured amid mist and fog, how can those who 
never, even as tourists, “stepped delicately through most 
translucent air” at Athens, understand either that famous 
phrase or its brilliant author? Yet much has been done to 
purge, as it were, their dull vision. The tale of “sad Electra” 
has lately been presented on a London stage in a version which 
certainly does not conceal the merits of the original, and now 
Dr. Verrall follows up his well-known work, Euripides the 





Rationalist, with a volume designed to illustrateand recommend 
four of the poet’s least-known tragedies,—the Andromache, the 
Helen, the Hercules Furens, and the Orestes. His task is 4 
hard one, for “bad,” “weak,” “formless,” and “ unintelligible” 
are among the epithets, he tells us, which “ current criticism” 
applies to these plays, while one of them is, according to Mr. 
Swinburne, “a grotesque abortion.” But Dr. Verrall delights 
in difficulties, as all who know his unique position in the 
world of scholarship are aware. What that position ig, it is 
not easy to make clear to the uninitiated. For to call him a 
seer would be inexact, because with remarkable powers of 
second sight he combines a capacity for reasoning from 
minute and commonly unobserved facts which might be 
envied even by Zadig. On the other hand, to speak of him as 
the Sherlock Holmes of classical perplexities might to some 
appear flippancy ; and perhaps it is best to say that, if a public 
chair were founded for “The Exegesis of the Uncompre. 
hended,” he would be elected to it by the universal vote of all 
who have either read or heard him. Take, for instance, his 
treatment of the Helen, a play based on the supposition that, as 
Stesichorus maintained in his famous palinode, the Helen who 
ran away with Paris was an empty phantom, while the real 
Helen was mysteriously concealed in Egypt. “As the play 
stands,” Dr. Verrall declares, “the myth is extravagant, the 
sentiment spurious, and the moral twisted,” while “the pathos 
smiles, the motives flag, the machinery halts, and the situa. 
tion just never comes off.” The indictment is formidable, 
but that is only because as yet we do not understand. Our 
eyes need to be enlightened by an argument of some eighty 
pages, which “ positively proves” that the Helen was originally 
written for private acting before an audience of women, as an 
apology by Euripides for his attacks upon their sex, and also 
to gratify a maiden lady, the daughter of one Proteus, “an 
apothecary.” We must think how the play would charm this 
literary spinster and her learned friends—has Dr. Verrall 
read Les Femmes Savantes ?—“ familiar as they were with a 
century of drama and steeped in critical judgments.” We 
must imagine their refined appreciation of its “delicate self- 
criticism” and “subtle exhibition of bad technique”; we must 
dream how they simpered over an “oration of Helen” at 
which they were “not intended to keep their gravity,” or 
sighed when “a ray of genuine feeling, not tragic but grave, 
|is shot here and there across the humorous phantasmagoria 
| of the story”; and then, perhaps, some partial sense of the art 
(of Euripides will begin to stir us. Or, again, there is the 
Andromache, which “as generally understood is neither story 
nor play,” but becomes a great work directly the reader learns 
that it is the sequel of another play which, though unhappily 
lost, would have informed him that most of the characters in 
the extant play always say the opposite of what they mean, 
and act from motives entirely different from those which they 
express. And what about “The Mad Heracles,” which Mr. 
Swinburne ignorantly called “an abortion”? As generally 
understood, Heracles is sane in the earlier and final scenes, 
being only mad when he slays his children, and, indeed, just 
before he does so Euripides introduces Madness in person, 
who definitely states that she has come to drive him mad. 
But Dr. Verrall, like a conjurer, makes this obtrusive figure 
vanish into thin air, and informs us that Heracles has been 
mad all along. Genius and lunacy are ever, he reminds us, 
closely allied, and the hero is to Euripides the type of a 
divine man who has pondered deeply on all philosophy, 
and also “lent his services without stint to the largest 
and most beneficial enterprises,” but who has for all that 
got a bee in his bonnet. The play is, in fact, a study 
in mental aberration” which “for power, for truth, 
for poignancy, for depth of penetration into the nature 
and history of man may be matched against 
anything in art.” Accordingly, when the hero talks quite 
calmly to Theseus about having rescued him from the 
underworld, the reader, reflecting that perhaps “the two 
friends visited a mine together and were imprisoned with the 
victims of a fatal accident,” should ponder how a lunatic of 
genius would represent such a circumstance. And as for 
Cerberus, whom Hercules had left at Hermione and asks 
Theseus to bring to Eurystheus—well, let us say that he is 
really thinking of “a dog he had brought from Laconia” for 
that monarch, and admire “the peculiarly Euripidean trait’ 
which makes him, “although in such distress of mind that he 
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asks for a companion to protect him against suicide,” still 
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—— 
show that “ he has sympathy to spare for a neglected 
animal.” a tat 

We trust to have done Dr. Verrall no injustice in thus 
stating his views so as to illustrate in a very brief space their 
almost startling eccentricity. But, indeed, he is so ingeniously 
intricate in his arguments, he weaves into them so many 
curious facts and acute observations, he so intertwines exact 
details with fine-spun fancies, that to put even some of his 
conclusions simply is no easy task, while any close criticism 
of his reasoning would need not an article but a volume. Such 
close criticism is, however, not required. The very cleverness 
and elaboration of his work prove sufficiently the weakness 
of his case. The one essential of a good play is that it should 
of itself convey to the mind some clear and immediate im- 
pression, and if it fails to do so no arguments can demon- 
strate its merits. Some puzzles and perplexities, indeed, it 
may present, but the difficulty of solving them does not affect 
our large appreciation of the whole. A masterpiece is self- 
convineing, and Euripides has written some plays which hold 
that rank without any aid of advocacy to support their title ; 
but he has also written much which, judged at least by 
modern standards, is dramatically poor. The stiff con- 
yentions of the Attic stage and the antiquated myths 
with which he was compelled to deal are too often plainly 
irksome to his innovating and restless mind. The stately 
trappings of “ gorgeous tragedy” vex and cumber him; “her 
sceptred pall” weighs upon him, and he would walk more 
easily without buskins, while demi-gods and heroes are some- 
what awkward instruments for the expression of sceptical or 
democratic ideas. That under such conditions the poet is 
almost always intensely interesting is a high proof of his 
power, and no can bring out his living interest more brilliantly 
than Dr. Verrall does in this volume ; but when he attempts to 
show that four apparently very poor plays are really, if only 
viewed in some strange and curious light, four very excellent 
ones, be is assuredly maintaining a paradox. As, however, he 
is a writer who clearly holds that a paradox is often very close 
akin to truth, perhaps we, too, may employ one, and say 
that the nature of his conclusions does not in the least detract 
from the eminent merits of his work. He leads us along such 
pleasant by-paths; he points out everywhere so much that is 
of interest; he places such a store of happy learning at our 
disposal ; his talk is so lively and entertaining, that all men of 
sense and taste will forget in the charm of his companionship 
the more serious purpose of their journey. 





NOVELS. 


THE MAN OF PROPERTY.* 

Mr. GALSworRTHY has given us a novel at once so able that it 
cannot be overlooked, and so ugly in places that it cannot be 
recommended without a serious caution. We do not meen to 
imply that The Man of Property is a book from which any well- 
balanced grown man or woman could take any hurt, or that 
its general tendency is demoralising. On the contrary, many 
people will regard it as a vindication of the laws of conven- 
tional morality. Others, it may be, will read into it a very 
different significance, and find in it a reductio ad absurdum 4 
of the sanctity of the marriage tie. But whatever the moral 
lesson to be drawn from these pages, the method of illustra- 
tion is often pitiless and occasionally brutal. Mr. Galsworthy 
does not linger over the repellent details which he has thought 
necessary to introduce, but though they are handled in a 
coldly dispassionate manner, their presence lends the book a 
fasality which renders it unacceptable for general reading. 
He has set himself the task of depicting a group of people 
in whom the instinct of-—self-preserszation is so strong that 
those who come into conflict with them inevitably go to 
the wall. He has developed this idea with ruthless logic and 
an almost uniformly sardonic humour. The result is to 
awaken sympathy with the ineffectual rebels rather than 
with the forces which stand for law and order, though in so 
far as a novel can be held to influence conduct, the tragic 
failure of the former cannot be regarded as likely to encourage 
imitation. 

Mr. Galsworthy’s aim being to portray, not the manners of 
society at large, but efa_special class, he adopts the formula 
of the French realist, and confines his dramatis personae to 








* The Man of Property. By Johu Galsworthy. London: W. Heinemann. [6s.] 


the members of a single family, with one solitary exception. 
The Forsytes are a great middle-class _clan,—prosperous, 
respectable, and, in spite of supefficial divergences, marked off 
from their fellows by a numberof characteristic traits, physical 
and mental. On the principle that extremes Miéet, the strongest 
and most masterful of them all is redeemed by a vein of tender- 


ness and philosophy. The rest, however, are almost without ex-_ 





): 


ception hard men and women of strong character but no origi- 


nality, devotees of moderation and order, entirely conventional—_ 


in their views of art, tenacious, persistent, long-lived, and, above 
all, dominated by a love of propertys™At the outset the only 
weak spot in the solidarity of the three generations of Forsytes 


is the mém oames Forsyte, who by sheer importunity 
induced ccamae tera marry him against her better 
judgment, and is wholly unable to comprehend the passive 
but perfectly intelligible aversion with which she has come to 
regard him. No mischief is afoot, however, until Soames’s 
niece, the spoiled child of- the clan, to the dismay of her 
relatives, becomes engaged to an impecunious young architect 
of genius. Bosinney, the architect, is described as resembling 
a half-tame leopard, and his entrance into the Forsyte domain 
might be compared to the intrusion of such a leopard into the 
midst of a drove of buffaloes. Soames, wishing to kill three 
birds with one stone—to combine generosity with economy, 
and to furnish his wife with a new interest—commissions 
Bosinney--to_build him a country house. The results of 
this step are far-reaching and disastrous. 2 
Soames and his architect—owing to the lavigh methods 
of the latter—progresses in a direct ratio with attachment 
between the architect and Soames’s wife. Bosinney neglects 
his betrothed; the Forsytes, with inverted clannish instinct, 
flock like vultures to a feast of scandal; and a fiasco is only 
averted by Soames’s action in bringing a suit for breach 
of contract against his wife’s lover, in which Bosinney is cast 
in damages, and, face to face with beggary, commits suicide, 
the wretched wife, whe had left her husband’s roof, returning 
in despair to the sheltered slavery of a detested wedlock. The 
cruelty of the closing scenes is quite exceptional: the mis- 
fortune of it is that Mr. Galsworthy, if he has not succeeded 
in making them altogether convincing, has lent them a con- 
siderable air of plausibility. Soames is consistently odious, 
but he is a hard and narrow rather than a bad man, who, 
dominated by his racial love of property, thinks to conquer 
aversion by brutal uxoriousness. The victory, then, rests with 
Soames ; but even the Forsyte clan are by no means unanimous 
in applauding his policy. Some, indeed, are moved more to 
abhorrence than sympathy by his methods. But the practical 
lesson of the conflict remains clear. Wever be in the minority 
against “ Forsytism,” the best definition of which is to be 
found in the candid confession of that renegade Forsyte, 
young Jolyon, who deserted the fleshpots of Bayswater for 
the husks of St. John’s Wood :— 

“*You talk of them,’ said Bosinney, ‘as if they were half 
England.’—‘They are,’ repeated young Jolyon, ‘half England, 
and the better half, too, the safe half, the three per cent. half, the 
half that Counts. It’s their wealth and security that makes 
everything possible; makes your art possible, makes literature, 
science, even religion, possible. Without Forsytes, who believe 
in none of these things, but turn them all to use, where should 
we be? My dear sir, the Forsytes are the middlemen, the com- 
mercials, the pillars of society, the corner-stones of convention ; 
everything that is admirable!’—‘I don’t know whether I catch 
your drift,’ said Bosinney, ‘ but I fancy there are plenty of 
Forsytes, as you call them, in my profession.’—‘ Certainly,’ 
replied young Jolyon. ‘The great majority of architects, 


painters, or writers have no principles, like any other 
Forsytes. Art, literature, religion, survive by virtue of the 


few cranks who really believe in such things, and the many 
Forsytes who make a commercial use of them. At a low 
estimate, three-fourths of our Royal Academicians are Forsytes, 
seven-eighths of our novelists,a large proportion of the press. 
Of science I can’t speak; they are magnificently represented in 
religion ; in the House of Commons perhaps more numerous than 
anywhere ; the aristocracy speaks for itself. But I’m not laughing. 
It is dangerous to go against the majority—and what a majority |’ 
He fixed his eyes on Bosinney: ‘It’s dangerous to let anything 
carry you away—a house, a picture, a—woman!’ They looked 
at each other. And, as though he had done that which no 
Forsyte did—given_himself away, young Jolyon drew into 
his shell. Bosinney es the silence. ‘Why do you take 
your own people as the type?’ said he. ‘My people,’ 
replied young Jolyon, ‘are not very, extreme, and 
they have their own private peculiarities, like every other 
family, but they possess in a remarkable degree those two 
qualities which are the real tests of a Forsyte—the power of 
never being able to give yourself up to anything soul and body, 
and the “sense of property.”’ Bosinney smiled: ‘How about the 
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big one, for instance?’—‘Do you mean Swithin?’ asked young 
Jolyon. ‘Ah! in Swithin there’s something primeval still. The 
town and middle-class life haven’t digested-him yet. All the old 
centuries of farmwork and brute force have settled in him, and 
there they’ve stuck, for all he’s so distinguished.’ Bosinney 
seemed to ponder. ‘Well, you’ve hit your cousin Soames off to 
the life,’ he said suddenly. ‘He'll never blow his brains out.’ 
Young Jolyon shot at him a penetrating glance. ‘No,’ he said; 
‘he won’t. That’s why he’s to be reckoned with. Look out for 
their grip! It’s easy to laugh, but don’t mistake me. It doesn’t 
do to despise a Forsyte; it doesn’t do to disregard them !’” 
It must not be supposed that the tone of the book is so 
uniformly saturnine as the foregoing extract and our brief 
summary of the plot might indicate. There are moments of 
geniality in it—notably in the accounts of old Jolyon Forsyte’s 
secret visits to his son and grandchildren—and there is a 
certain dignity, and even grandeur, in the conception of the 
grim family spirit which watches over each member of the 
group. But the resultant impression in the main is so dis- 
tressing that, while respecting the remarkable talent displayed 
by the author, we cannot but regret the use to which he has 
felt constrained to turn it. 


Curayl. By Una L. Silberrad. (A. Constable and Co. 6s.)— 
The sermon preached in the first chapter of this book by the hero, 
who is masquerading as a clergyman for a purely benevolent 
purpose, makes an excellent and interesting opening to the story. 
It also incidentally proves the extreme danger of a disguise, even 
when assumed with the best intentions, although it must be said 
that Luttrell’s masquerade does not lead to any very momentous 
consequences except to himself. The story of the lady of Curayl 
is a rather sordid tragedy, in which the characiers are sufficiently 
lifelike for the reader to be glad to know that a happier fate 
awaits the heroine at the end of the volume. In fact, in this 
book the character-drawing is the most successful part, Luttrell 
himself, Beatrice, Dr. Tollinger, and Sir William Goyte all standing 
out in high relief against the background of the events of the 
story. The figure of Mrs. Wythe should also not be forgotten, as 
the author contrives to make her rather less conventional than 
the typical wicked, plotting old woman who occurs so often in 
novels. Mrs. Wythe has some of the qualities of a witch—that is, 
of the witch of fiction—and they supply her with the romance 
which such a character needs. The whole book, in fact, is 
romantic in spite of the chief episode being a modern epidemic 
of typhus in a small hamlet. The house of Curayl makes a good 
background for the story, which is successful in as far as it 
engages the attention of the reader, though, perhaps, a doubt 
may be permitted as to whether it is quite up to the literary 
standard which Miss Silberrad has set for herself in her previous 
work. 

The Separatist. By A New Writer. (Sir Isaac Pitman and 
Sons. 6s.)—The Separatist is a romance of the Great Rebellion, 
and for a first novel shows decided promise. But the author will 
do well to essay a rather more modern theme, as the dialogue of 
the seventeenth century is more than he (or she) can manage. 
Sometimes he contrives a properly dignified diction, but every 
now and then an expression such as “So here you are again” 
occurs, and strikes an extraordinarily false note. On the other 
hand, in spite of the difficulties as to dialogue, it is as well for a 
young writer to have for a theme so thrilling a subject as that 
provided by the events of English history in the Cromwellian 
epoch. Although it cannot be said that the author makes the 
most of his material, a good deal of interest is awakened by the 
mere fact that his characters move among scenes so exciting. 
The book is, as we have said, promising in spite of its defects. 

Mr. Wingrave, Millionaire. By E. Phillips Oppenheim. (Ward, 
Lock, and Co. 6s.)—The Hidden House. By John Colin Dane. 
(Cassell and Co. 6s.)—These two books are of the frankly sensa- 
tional order, and may be recommended to people going on 
holidays. The Hidden House has a striking scene at a ball at 
Covent Garden in one of the early chapters, in which a corpse 
is seen to occupy the interior of a hollow decorative statue. Mr. 
Wingrave, Millionaire, on the other hand, begins with the release 
of the hero from prison, where he has been serving a sentence which 
the reader does not need to be assured is entirely unjust. There 
is a great deal of briskness and “go” about both these stories, 
which, if they were published at one instead of six shillings, 
might fitly enter that list of books which in the vulgar tongue 
are known as “shockers.” 











CURRENT LITERATURE. 


PEASANT LIFE IN THE HOLY LAND. 
Peasant Life in the Holy Land. By the Rev. C. T. Wilson. 





“have been written,” remarks Mr. Wilson, “not by residents but 
by travellers.” This has given him an opportunity,-which he has 
used to the great advantage of the reader. He writes about the 
people rather than the place. One highly interesting point comes 
-out at once. The fellaheen of Palestine are descendants of the 
old Canaanites. The Jew is a stranger, and brings with him 
Western habits; for illustrations of Biblical manners one has 
to go to the people whom he was to have exterminated threo 
thousand years ago. There is something curiously paradoxical 
here. The majority of the people are Moslems; but it is probable 
that the proportion will be changed. Moslems are taken for 
military service, and a soldier who leaves the country seldom 
comes back. A Christian has to compound for service by paying a 
tax. Both faiths are held, it would seem, in a somewhat slack 
fashion, the Christian not showing to any particular advantace 
by the side of its rival. In both pagan beliefs and practices 
survive, that of magical charms being prominent among them. 
It is, of course, against rule to interfere with the local Church. 
but it sorely needs some reform,—perhaps, one should rather say, 
some life. Mr. Wilson’s book is full of interesting details about 
Palestinian life. He has extended his observations to natural 
objects, and has much that is curious to tell us. Here is g 
picturesque little illustration. One has sometimes wondered at 
the precise meaning of the phrase, “Thy children like the oliyo 
branches round about thy table.” The “branches” are the 
suckers that shoot out of the ground round the trunk. 








TWO YEARS AMONG NEW GUINEA CANNIBALS. 

Two Years Among New Guinea Cannibals. By A. E. Pratt, 
(Seeley and Co. 16s. net.)—There is a certain incongruity, or let 
us rather say contrast, between the title of this book, with the 
associations of terror that it naturally calls up, and the object for 
which Mr. Pratt braved these perils. He went to look for butter. 
flies and moths. Nor did he brave them in vain. An appendix 
gives the name, locality, and season of “New Lepidoptera Dis. 
covered during the Expedition,” one hundred and twenty new 
species, with four others for which this distinction is not claimed. 
Mr. Pratt, who was accompanied and assisted by his son, evidently 
a most intrepid and capable young gentleman, made a start 
in Dutch New Guinea, but hindrances of a local nature were 
encountered, and the scene of operations was changed. (It is 
noted of the Dutch that the force of habit makes them choose 
low-lying localities for their settlements, and that more 
healthy spots on higher ground are neglected.) We cannot 
here follow Mr. Pratt’s wanderings in search of his prey, 
but we can assure our readers that he makes a_ very 
entertaining narrative out of them. On the whole, his 
experience of the Papuans was favourable. Apart from their 
peculiarities of diet, they are not a bad sort of people. They are 
hard-working, patient, with a good deal of what may be called 
“sweet reasonableness.” Nothing could show this better than 
the one instance in which our author pleads guilty to having 
deceived his carriers. ‘To induce them to make some special 
exertion, he promised to give them fire-arms in part payment 
when he reached the coast. Fire-arms are on the prohibited list 
of imports, and he could not fulfil his promise. The Papuans 
recognised the necessity of the case, and bore him no grudge. 
We venture to think that the conclusion at which Mr. Pratt has 
arrived, that the Papuaus have no religion, should be, for the 
present, held in suspense. This has been affirmed more than 
once in cases where further inquiry revealed other results. The 
religious beliefs and practices of tribes in the Papuan stage are 
sometimes kept secret, and may elude observation. 








ART-BOOKS, 

The Art of the National Gallery. By Julia de Wolf Addison. 
(G. Bell and Sons. 6s.)—The National Gallery is a large field 
to cover in one volume. In the present case a very superficial 
view is given of the collection. Not that few pictures are 
described ; rather the reverse. A book of this kind may be useful 
to that rather problematical person who knows nothing, but has 
an insatiable thirst to find out something about the whole field 
of art. 

A much more satisfactory book is Dr. Mahler’s Paintings in the 
Louvre (Hutchinson and Co.,6s.) Here, besides much information, 
are to be found reasonable criticism and study of the characteristics 
of the masters. 

The National Gallery of British Art. (Cassell and Co. 12s.)— 
The pictures, good, bad, and indifferent, which form the Tate 
Gallery are here described and reproduced. This differs little 
from many similar volumes which treat of public collections. By 





(John Murray. 12s. net.)—Most books about the Holy Land 








way of introduction the Keeper of the Gallery, Sir Charles 
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Holroyd, gives @ short and pleasantly written account of his 
charge. a 


SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


such Books of the week as have not been 











[Under this heading we notice 
reserved for review im other forms.) 





The Oficial Year-Book of the Church of England. Edited by the 
Rev. F.H. Burnside. (S.P.C.K. 3s.)—If we could only compare 
with this volume one that should bear the date of a century ago! 
We find on pp. xiv.-xix. a list of dioceses, with particulars financial 
ani other. Ten of the dioceses are new (out of thirty-seven, or 
more than a quarter). The voluntary contributions are set down 
at £6,241,673. What would be the 1806 figure? Further, we 
come to clerical education (extra-University). This is quite new. 
Church building, &c., between 1882-1903 shows a total of 
£30,076,121. What was done in this way between 1782-1803? 
The catalogue of Home Missions’ work, of various kinds, covers 
a hundred and sixty-eight pages. This is almost entirely new. 
The reformatories, homes for penitents, convalescent homes, 
orphanages, almost without exception, date after the century. 
But we must not lay ourselves open to the charge of Pharisaism. 
We are conscious of a quite humbling sense of what remains to 
do. Still, we have at least got beyond the stage when ecclesi- 
astical authorities discountenanced the starting of Sunday-schools 
as something that had a distinct savour of revolution. This 
Oficial Year-Book is a volume of very great interest. To quote 
this or that set of figures from it would be of very little use. No 
real idea can be got of what it is and what it means without an 
inspection of its pages—between six and seven hundred in number— 
filled, one may say, with particulars of the work that is, or is to 
be, done. 


A Short History of Italy. By Henry Dwight Sedgwick. (A. 
Constable and Co. 8s. 6d. net.)—These “short histories,” on 
some such scale as a page to three years—the exact figure here is 
3'64—must be always something of a tour de force. Mr. Sedgwick 
does it cleverly enough. He fixes upon important things, and 
makes them prominent,—the action of Pope Nicholas I., for 
instance, in the matter of the Queen of Lorraine. But he 
has not attained the judicial temper of the historian. “The 
brutal, ignorant, bloody Roman people, who took no interest 
in great questions, and were always ready to rob, burn, and 
murder with or without a pretext”; but, as a matter of fact, 
this kind of population, bad without mitigation, never existed 
at Rome or anywhere else. A History of the Ancient World. 
By George Stephen - Goodspeed, Ph.D. (Same publishers, 
7s. 6d. net.)—At first sight, Professor Goodspeed’s undertaking 
seems even more difficult than that noticed above. He takes 
in some five millenniums, the early days of Egypt and Babylonia, 
which must go back far beyond 2,500 B.C. down, we may say, 
to the coronation of Charlemagne. But he keeps himself within 
well-defined limits. He writes for teachers, and his bibliographies 
are as valuable a part of his book as any. He does not encourage 
any one to think that to read his book is to study ancient history. 
What he does is to provide a key, and a very useful implement 
itis. One difficulty which it seems almost impossible to over- 
come is the making of statements which must be short and ought 
to be properly guarded. “Egypt became subject [to Babylon] in 
670 B.C.” is an instance. What Nebuchadnezzar did in Egypt is 
a debated question, but he certainly did nothing that can be 
compared to what the Persians did a century and a half later. 





Roman Private Law. By R. W. Leaze, M.A. (Macmillan and 
Co. 10s. net.)—Mr. Leaze describes his book as one “ content to 
give, as simply as possible, the subject-matter of the Institutes of 
Gaius and Justinian,” but explains that he has had to make 
certain omissions and additions. It is mainly of a technical 
character, and being such we cannot undertake to criticise it; 
but we may say that a non-legal reader, if he is interested in 
historical and social questions, will find it full of noteworthy 
matter. There is, to begin with, the introduction, and there are 
sections of special interest. There is that, for instance, about the 
legal status of women. “The theory of the old law was that a 
woman was never wholly independent.” But this was mitigated 
in practice. A woman, for instance, wished to make a will; she 
could sell herself by coemptio to a fictitious husband; he resold 
her to a friend previously agreed upon; the friend manumitted 
her, and, as tutor fiduciarius, gave his consent to her making 
the will. She was always under tutela, but it could be so 
managed that it became practically nil. In another provision 
we recognise a similarity to our own married women’s legisla- 
tion. Ifa woman gave a release of a debt without receiving the 





money, the release was invalid; if a man gave it, it took effect. 
The section on servitutes, again, is interesting ; many things with 
which we are familiar, rights of way, ancient lights, water rights 
—the writer of this notice saw the other day a servitus which 
gave the right of drawing water from a certain pond in a vessel 
of given capacity—these and other things appear. 


The Cult of the Heavenly Twins. By J. Rendel Harris, D.Litt. 
(Cambridge University Press. 6s.)—There are many curiosities 
in this book ; the more generally interesting of these will be the 
suggested presence of the Heavenly Twins—Dioscurism, to use 
the scientific term—in the Christian Calendar. An example is 
found in SS. Protasius and Gervasius. The latter name is to be 
identified, it is said, with one which one hardly expects in this 
connection,—“ Jarvey,” the popular name of the driver of a 
hackney carriage. We must remember that Castor was the horse- 
tamer. The two appeared in their usual capacity of champions 
in 1266 A.D., when at the prayer of the Polish Queen, Kinga, 
they helped to put to flight the Ruthenians. SS. Cosmas and 
Damian furnish another example. So, possibly, do Crispin and 
Crispinian. The book is full of curious lore which those 
interested in such matters should certainly study for themselves. 
We can give no notion of it here. 





John Graves Simcoe. By Duncan C. Scott. (T. C. and E. C. 
Jack. 21s. net.) —This volume belongs to the “ Makers of Canada” 
series. J. G. Simcoe was the first Governor of Upper Canada, 
which had been made into a distinct province in the year 1791. 
This was a proceeding which, in Mr. Scott’s view, meant something 
different from what is apparent on the face of it. ‘“ While really 
an Act of Separation it was also distinctly the forerunner 
of those Acts of Union which cemented the Dominion and made 
Confederation.” Simcoe had been on active service during the 
greater part of the War of Independence, and the less satisfactory 
side of his public character was that he could never forget that 
he was a soldier,—a soldier, too, who might be called upon any 
day to fight with his old antagonists. Upper Canada was in 
those days more of a spes than a res, consisting of a few weak and 
scattered settlements in the midst of vast forests. When the 
new ruler took up the reins of government the worst 
danger had been passed, but it was not an easy time for 
him or the people. Among the Acts passed in the second 
Session of the new House of Assembly was one to encourage 
the destruction of wolves and bears. This was not found 
to work. Another of less doubtful character was to prohibit the 
importation of negro slaves. This was actively opposed, but the 
Governor exerted himself to get it passed. Simcoe did not hold his 
office long. He left the province, under pressure of ill-health, in 
April, 1796, and never saw it again. He was sent on a mission to 
Santo Domingo, held a command at Plymouth, and was named for 
one of great importance in Portugal—that, we may say, which 
gave Wellington his great opportunity—when his health failed 
altogether. He died on October 10th, 1806, in his fifty-fifth year. 
It is well that a vates sacer has been found for this brave and 
capable man. 


Threepence a Day for Food. By Eustace Miles. (A. Constable 
and Co. 1s. net.)—Mr. Miles gave meals to four hundred guests 
at fivepence per meal (for raw materials), thought this too 
costly and elaborate, and cut down the expense to twopence 
per day; this, out of condescension to human weakness, and 
_in view of the fact that not every one can buy in the 
cheapest market and make the very best of what he buys, he 
raises to threepence. We cannot pretend to reproduce Mr. Miles’s 
instructions; for these the reader must go to the book itself. We 
should, we own, have been more enlightened if there had been 
more figures. Here is a recipe for “Bean Savory Stew”: 
“2 Onions: 4]b. dry Haricot Beans: 1 Carrot: 1 Turnip: 
1 Tomato.” But we must own to not knowing what these 
cost, and for how many persons they are meant. It must be 
remembered that Mr. Miles is not content with barely sup- 
porting existence. He is an athlete, and applies himself to tasks 
which require great strength and endurance. 


Othello Unveiled. By Rentala Venkata Subbaran. (Rentala 
House, Madras. 20s. net.)—Mr. Subbaran prints the drama of 
Othello with footnotes, and adds supplementary matter which 
occupies about twice as much space. In this we have the story as 
it is found in the “Hundred Tales” of Cinthio, and a variety of 
disquisitions on sundry matters concerning the play. He devotes 
attention, for instance, to the question of time. Our author has 
taken a world of pains with his criticism and interpretation, but 
the term “unveiled” makes a larger claim than one is disposed to 
concede. After all, the meaning of Othello has not been alto- 





gether hidden from earlier observers. 
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Living Races of Mankind. Vol. I. (Hutchinson and Co. 
10s. 6d. net.)—This is a new edition of a book which attracted 
considerable notice at its first publication, and has gained no little 


in interest by the additions which have been made to it. Mr. R. 
Lydekker writes the introduction, and other distinguished names, 
Sir H. Johnston, Dr. A. H. Keane, and Mr. A. H. Savage-Landor 
among them, appear on the title-page. To the average reader, 
however, it is not the theories and commentaries of the specialists, 
but the wonderful variety of the photographs, that will most 
forcibly appeal. These number between four and five hundred, 
and range over a very large extent of human types. Chaps. 1-5 
are given to Polynesia, Melanesia, Australasia, Malaya, and the 
Philippines ; 6-8 to Japan, Siam, China, and what we may shortly 
call Tartary ; 9 to Irania, Persia, &c.; 10-11 to India; 12 to Arabia 
and Western Asia; 13 to Africa. If one seeks for contrast, one 
may look at the “Kangaroo Point Tasman” and the “ Maori 
Youth” (p. 71); but the “ Maori Girl” on p. 73 appears to be of 
a different type, not so unlike to the Tasmanian. We seem to 
see a kinship between the “ Burmese Princess” (p. 169) and the 
“ Japanese Beauty” (p. 143). The “Tonga Chief” on p. 2 might 
pass muster anywhere, and so would the Samoan “ Maid of the 
Village” after a visit to a dressmaker. The Belooch chiefs are 
noble-looking men; so are the Singhalese nobles (p. 209); one 
of the Persian women (p. 257) might be Pygmalion’s statue come 
to life; but the Bushmen on p. 355 one would not let one’s dog 
see for ‘fear he should lose his belief in man. 


An extra series of the “Orinda Booklets” (Tutin, Hull, 2s. 6d. 
net) contains Katherine Philips (selection from MS.), Robert Heath, 
also selections from Love Verses and Poems of Thomas Flatman, 
Poems of Anne, Countess of Winchelsea, and Poor Robin’s Almanac. 
This last volume contains a “Calendar of British Poets,” each 
day having one poet or more assigned to it. Not quite a fourth 
of the days are vacant. But some poets do double duty, we see, 
having one day for their birth, another for their death. Thus 
Charles Lamb has February 10th and December 27th. 
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Barr (A. E.), Cecilia’s Lovers, er 8vo ... ane (Unwin) 6/0 
Beveridge (A. J.), Young Man in the World, cr 8vo- icteaed “is. Appleton) net 6/0 
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(Churchill) net 5/0 
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Bouttier (G.), Annual Retreat Meditations, l2mo .. (K. Paul) 36 
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Cestre (C.), John Thelwail, Pioneer of Democracy, ‘er 8vo (Sonnenschein) 2/6 
Congo (The): Report of Commission of Enquiry, cr 8vo ..........:. (Putnam) 4/0 
Cragin (L. E.), Kindergarten Bible Stories, cr 8V0 .............0000 (Revell) net 3/6 
Cretbets (W. D.), Books of the Kings of Judah and Israel, 8vo (Revell) net 5/0 
Curtis (A. C.), The Small Garden Beautiful, 8vo............... (Smith & Elder) 7/6 
Curzon (Lord) in India, 1898-1905, 8vo ...(Macmillan) net 120 
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Paire (F. B.), The Factory Legislation of the State of New York, 
nisi ..(Sonnenschein) 3/6 
weet (A. < Bya “Vanished “Hand, ‘cr 8vo ......... ..(Ward & Lock) 6/0 
Francis (M. "}, Sin le Annals, cr Svo.. (Longmans) 6/0 

Geerlig (H. E. ethods of Chemical Control in Cane Sugar Factories, 
er 8vo .. (Simpkin) net 3/6 
Gorst (Mrs. ‘Eh. E. ), The Light, CAE AE ERE RT (Cassell) 6/0 
Green (E. E.), The Magic Island, cr 8vo Hutchinson) 6/0 
Green (0.), veryday TS ees (Putnam) net 3/6 
Henslow (G.), Spiritual Teaching of Christ’ 8 Life (Williams & Fase yy net 5/0 
ee (Ward & Lock) 6/0 


— (Lord), Sport and Travel in acorn and British East Africa, 
- ...(Unwin) net * 

Hocking és. ‘kK. ) The Squire’ 3 "Daughter. ID occas ccna (Warne) 
Howe (M.), Two in Italy, cr 8vo.. Pax 
Joachim (H. H.), The ature of Truth, 8vo ... xford Univ. Press) net 6/0 
= (Thomas a), Chronicles of the Canons Regular of Mount St. 

FN RELIANT, SEE (K. Paul) net 5/0 
Lucy (H. W.), The Balfourian Parliament, 1900-1905, 8vo 
gemmeen’ | Stoughton) net 10/6 
McCarth is J. H.), The Flower of France, cr 8vo iv 4 Blackett) 6/0 
Macfall (Hi and Calthrop (D. C.), Rouge, cr 8vo ... Pana & oaieenk 
Mackinnon (A. G.), Spiritually Fit, 12mo ....... .. (Oli 
Meade (L. T.), The Home of Sweet Content, cr '8v. 
Murai (G.), “Ey St “aan 
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Park (J.), Text-Book of Mining Geology, ES (Griffin) 6/0 

Platt (T. C.), The Turk in the Balkans, cr 8vo... .(Alston Rivers) 3/6 
Poehl (A, von), Rational Organotherapy, 8V0...........000..0++ (Churchill) net 7/6 

Pollock (Sir F.), Introduction and Notes to Sir Henry Maine’s Ancient 


Stitt Tl asceensinentnapeheensapinnnbvatenniemmnebmghbseamnvecnsenenanennd (J. Murray) net 2/6 
Purser (F.), Elementary Geometry, 18 mo ....... ad 

Sabatier (P.), Disestablishment in France, cr 8v 
Snaith (J. C.), Henry Northcote, cr 8vo .......... 
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Competitive Estimates 
Sree of charge. 


FOR FULL PARTICULARS OF THESE ADVANTAGES SEE 


HAMPTONS Booklet wei0. 
“Removals and Warehousing,” sent free. 


PALL MALL EAST, TRAFALCAR SQUARE, S.W. 








Station, cr 8vo ....... ..(Westminster Press) net 4/0 
bm vy ge (G. V.), Riddle ‘of the Ramayana, 12mo.. (K. Paul) net 3/0 
5 . The Brush Parson, cr 8V0............cc0c0+0+-sesee0ses (Harper) 6/0 
Watt ( ome-Made History from Unreliable Recipes, cr 8vo 

he ~ Rivers) net 2/6 
Weete (H. J.), Hossfeld’s Japanese penton, « cr 8yvo . amen net 3/0 
Crna A -), George’s Whims, cr 8vo .... .(G. Allen) 5/0 

Wilde v. Whistler, 8vo ........ wes Smithers) 2/6 
Williams (H. N.), ‘Later Queens of the French | h Stage, & ‘Bvo i i ) net 10/6 
Williams (M. 8.), The Power of Ula, cr 8vo.. ard Dock) 6/0 
Wister (0.), xe! Baltimore, cr 8vo .. siieesagnanenasinastuoned (Macmillan) 6/0 
Woods (D. W.), John Witherspoon, cr 8vo. patna net 5/0 


DEPOSITORIES :—Queen’s Road, Battersea Park, 5.W. 
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ALLIANCE ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 
LIFE—FIRE—MARINE. 


chairman: The Right Hon: LORD ROTHSCHILD, @.C.v.0. 


£12,000,000. 


eee see 


Invested Funds exceed 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


Premtums.—The rates of premium charged will be found below the average 
rates of British offices, both for with-profit and without-profit business, 





Expenses.—The total annual expenses, including commission, charged to 
the Life Department are restricted to 10 per cent. of the net premiums 
received, While the average rate of expenditure of British Life Offices is 


137 per cent, of the premiums. 


fits, —Policy-holders assuring with profits receive four-fifths of the total 
profits derivable from the Company's Lifé Department. These protits 
are large. and at the last two valuations have permitted reversionary 
bonuses in the new series to be declared at the rate of 30s. per cent. 
per annum on sums assured and on previous bonuses. The next 
valuation will be made after December 3ist, 1908, 


Pro 


FIRE, MARINE, and LEASEHOLD and CAPITAL 
REDEMPTION POLICIES are granted on favourable 


terms. 
For full particulars apply to any of the Company's Ofices or Agents. 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


DISTINCTIVE SYSTEM OF 
ASSURANGE. 








Low Premiums. Low Expenses. 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


LONDON: 17 Krye Witiiam Srreet, E.C. WEST END: 17 Part Matt, S,W. 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 Sr. ANDREW Square, EDINBURGH, 





UNIVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE 
For Members of the Universities, SOCIETY. 


Public Schools, and other approved 
ESTABLISHED 1825, 


Educational Lustitutions. 
Average Bonus) Over £2 2s. per 


Assurances at very low premiums 4 L 
for SU years/ cent, per annum. 


for the first Five Years under the 
Society's advantageous convertible 
Term Scheme. For particulars apply 
to the Secretary. 


LEA & 
PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 





25 PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 


LEA & 
PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 





By Royal Warrant 
to 
His Majesty the King. 


THE ORIGINAL & GENUINE WORCESTERSHIRE 








Terms of Subscription. 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


. Half- 
Including postage to any part of the United Yearly. Yearly. Quarterly. 
NU Maslin ntinahinncunssseieenniinieits «FL S 6....014 Serer 7 2 
Tueluding postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 
China,&ec. ...... eccccccececccccscecccsce 1 1B 61.0016 8.0.0 8 2 








[ §S-—Mesers. T. C. & E. C. JACK, 34 Henrietta Street, 
._ Covent Garden, London, INVITE WRITERS to send them MSS. of 
PHIGINAL STORIES (1) for Boys of 10-14, addressed Mr. John Lang, Boys’ 
editor ; (2) for Girls of 10-14, addressed Mrs. John Lang, Girls’ Editor ; 
g) for Children of 6-10, addressed Mrs. Louey Chisbolm, Children’s Editor. 
Ho aay 40,000 to 50,000 words. All MSS. (which should be sent in any time 

ore 30th September—typewritten preferred) will be acknowledged, and 
Teturned if not suitable, 











PSWICH SCHOOL. 


HEAD-MASTERSHIP.—The GOVERNORS INVITE APPLICATIONS 
for the t of HEAD-MASTER of this School, vacant at the end of the 
Second ‘Term, 1906. The Master must be a Graduate of some University in 
the United Kingdom or the British Possessions. He need not be in Holy 
Orders. The following are the emoluments of the office:—A fixed yearly 
Stipend of £700, a Capitation Fee of £3 a boy on the number of pupils over 
100, the use of the School House and Boarding House (forming part of School 
Buildings) ; and he will be allowed to receive ers (accommodation for 
about 40, The School is capable of providing for at least 200 boys, Present 
number 121, In addition to the ordinary classrooms, it possesses new 
Chemical and Physical Laboratories, Gymnasium, and Swimming Bath, and 
a Cricket Field adjoining the School. Population of Ipswich about 70,000.— 
Applications of Candidates, with copies of testimonials (not originals, until 
asked for), to be forwarded, on or before May 15th, to the undersigned, of 
whom further particulars can be procured. No canvassing permitted. 

8. A. NOTCUTT, 
Solicitor, Clerk to the Governors, 
9 Museum Street, Ipswich, 
2nd April, 1906. 
OROUGH OF DEVIZES EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE. 

APPLICATIONS are INVITED for the Position of HEAD-MASTER of 
the New Secondary School at Devizes, Wilts, Candidates must be Graduates 
of some University in the United Kingdom, and have had teaching experience 
in a good Secondary School. Commencing salary £250.—Full particulars, with 
form of application, may be obtained from the undersigned, to whom applica- 
tions must be sent before 28th April, 1906. 

WALTER H. TITCOMBE, 
Secretary to the Committee. 


B2erosp COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
The COUNCIL are about to APPOINT a LADY as SECRETARY.—Appli- 
cations, with testimonials, to be sent by May 4th to the SECRETARY, from 
whom particulars can be obtained, 


HE UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS. 


The COUNCIL INVITE APPLICATIONS for the Appointment of 
ASSISTANT-LECTURER in FRENCH, which will become vacant on 
October Ist, 1906. Salary, £200. Preference wil! be given to a Universit 
Graduate speaking French and English and with a knowledge of French 
Literature and Romance Philology.—Copy of the Prospectus in Arts, showing 
the present classes in French, may be obtained from the REGISTRAR, by 
whom applications for the appointment will be received up to April 30th. 


PIRKENHEAD EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
GIRLS’ SECONDARY SCHOOL AND PUPIL-TEACHER CENTRE, 


APPLICATIONS are INVITED for the position of HEAD-MISTRESS 
of the Girls’ Secondary School to be opened at Midsummer next, and to which 
will be attached a Girls’ Pupil-Teacher Centre. Commencing salary, £250 per 
annum, rising by annual increments of £15 to £325 per annum. 

Particulars of the duties and conditions of the appointment, together with 
a form of application, which must be returned by the 30th April, may be 
obtained from ROBERT T. JONES, Secretary. 

Town Hall, Birkenhead, 4th April, 1906. 


N EX-ENGLISH CONSUL wishes to meet with a 

POSITION of TRUST in England. Could undertake Journalistic, 

Secretarial work, or the post of Librarian in Foreign Library. Four languages 

and excellent references.—Address, GEORGE PIGNATORRE, Esy., 18 Piazza 
Barberini, Rome. “es ae Lae Sa PRS 

ANTED, by a Lady Graduate, a GIRL between ten 

and twelve, or preparing for an Examination, to SHARE HOUSE 

for three months or more in the country. Tuition.—Miss CAMPION, 


23 Mecklenburgh Square, Bloomsbury. 
ANTED, GENUINE OLD ENGLISH ARM- 
CHAIR with cane seat, sides, and back; known as “ BERGERE.” 
Send photo or sketch with price.—Box 95, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 
| ADY REQUIRED, after Easter, to take SMALL CLASS 
of GIRLS, age 11 to 14, in recognised Day School. Resident. Midlands. 
Comfortable home, Essential: Good experieuce in form management, sound 
elementary Arithmetic and English subjects, including Geography ; Writing, 
simple Drill, Games, Sewing. Desirable: French with good pronunciation. 
State qualifications, salary, references.— Miss GERARD, Post Office, Axminster, 
Devon, 


ARGE MODERN SCHOOL PREMISES, in healthy 

and fashionable London suburb, TO BE SOLD ; especially suitable for 

a high-class Ladies’ School; especially designed and built for School purposes; 
standing high, in grounds of about 1} acres. Every modern convenience; 
large. lofty, and light classrooms, dormitories, sanatorium, as well as first-rate 
private accommodation for Principal. Fire-proof staircases; hygienic arrange- 
ments perfect. Accommodation for about 50 Boarders,—For full details, 
apply to 3,919, care of Messrs. GABBITAS THRING and CO., 36 Sackville 
Street, London, W. 


LADY WISHES TO LET her COTTAGE in KENT, 
simply furnished; six Rooms. Situated on gravel soil 700 feet above 
sea level. Commands wide view; is close to beech woods and open heather 
country. Caretaker in cottage in garden gives some service if required. Rent, 
inclusive, £36 p.a., or 25s. weekly.—Apply ‘‘C.,” 182 Beulah Hill. Norwood. 


Note OF REMOVAL. 


ST. MONICA’S, 
TADWORTH, 
SURREY. 

The School will REMOVE to new buildings at KINGSWOOD, previous 

station to Tadworth. 
HUME FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF GIRLS. a _ 
Excellent Education on modern lines. Large Staff of Resident Specialists 
for Languages, Art, Music, English, &c. Visiting Professors. 
































Principals : 
Miss HEATH-JONES, Historical Tripos; Miss BERVON, 
NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN MAY 2yp, 
Prospectus ou application. 
Postal Address : 
St. Monica’s, Kingswood, Epsom. 
UPIL in AGRICULTURE and LAND AGENCY 
taken by GENTLEMAN (married) farming 400 Acres, Gloucestershire. 
Second-Class Honours, Oxford; Diploma Royal Agricultural College, Ciren- 
cester. Land Agency experience in three Counties. Member of Surveyors’ 
Institution.—Box 120, The Spectator, 1 Wellington St., Strand, London, W.C. 


ORTHERN NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE, 
KENDAL, ENGLAND, 

Supplies Editors with all kinds of Literary Matter, and is opem to hear 

from Authors concerning Manuscripts, 
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Orson EDUCATION CORPORATION. 


CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 








TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS. 


Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A., late Lecturer of Education 
in the University of Manchester. : 

Students are prepared for the Oxford Teacher's Diploma, the Cambridge 
Teacher's Certificate, the Teacher's Diploma of the University of London, and 
the Higher Froebel Certificate. : 

Full courses of Professional Training are provided for students preparing to 
teach in various types of Secondary Schools. Students have the advantage 
of attending Oxford Lectures in addition to those given by the Cherwell Hall 
staff. They are allowed to practise in the Milham Ford School, which is 
organised to illustrate modern methods of teaching. 

Full particulars on application to the Principal. 


IGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX 
Principals—Miss C. METCALFE and Miss G. WALLIS. 
NEXT TERM COMMENCES MAY 2nd. NEW GIRLS MAY 3rd. 
ELMONT, BICKLEY, KENT.—Boarding School for 
Daughters of Gentlemen. Large country house; 13 acres. Thorough 
modern education. Homelife. Entire charge taken of children from abroad. 


Outdoor games under qualified Mistress. Students received for practical 
Cooking and Domestic Economy. Principal—Mrs. LEISHMAN. 


ANK HOUSE, BAKEWELL, DERBYSHIRE (near 
Haddon Hall and Chatsworth).—High-class School for Girls (recog- 
nised). Four registered Mistresses, including B.A. Landon. Resident French 
Mistress. Visiting Professors. Gymnastics, Swimming, Riding, Golf.— 
Principals, the Misses KNIGHT. 


ARLBOROUGH COLLEGE for Girls (Boarders only). 
BUXTON, DERBYSHIRE. 
Full staff of Resident Yeachers holding University Degrees. Tennis, 
Hockey, Swimming, Riding, &c. Moderate fees. 
Illustrated Prospectus from PRINCIPAL. car 


UNORLAN, HARROGATE—HIGH-CLASS 
SCHOOL for GIRLS. Principals—Miss STOCKER and Miss SHARPE, 
Newnham College, Cambridge, M.A. of Dublin University. Excellent premises ; 
playing field. Resident Health and Foreign Mistresses. Careful training iu 
character and manners. Special attention paid to health. 














OLKESTONE.—Miss ADOLPHUS and Miss EVERY.— 

Home School for Young Gentlewomen, Detached house near sea ; hockey- 

field. Great educational advantages; London Professors, resident English and 

foreign Mistresses. Limited number, individual attention; special care given 
to delicate girls.—Apply for Prospectus to St. Helena’s, 16 Augusta Gardens. 


a ARPLE HIGH SCHOOL, CHESHIRE HIGHLANDS. 

Girls’ High-class Boarding School (recognised by Board of Educa- 
tion), situated in one of the healthiest parts of Great Britain. Trained 
English and Foreign Teachers. Thorough modern education. Individual 
care.—Prospectas on application. 


ARSON’S MEAD, ASHTEAD, SURREY.—Good Home 
School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Beautiful grounds. Excellent 
Teachers for all subjects. References kindly permitted to the Countess of 
Pembroke, the Lady Robert Cecil, the Rev. F. G. L. Lucas, Canon Utterton, 
and others. 
OLLEGE for HOUSEHOLD TRAINING and ARTS 
and CRAFTS for GENTLEWOMEN over 16. ‘Curriculum comprises 
House and Laundry Work, Cookery, Needlework in all its branches, Weaving, 
Carving, Gardening, Gymnastics, and Sick Nursing.—For particulars apply 
PRINCIPAL, Llanrhaiadr Hall, Denbigh, North Wales. 


REMARTH SCHOOL for GIRLS, ROSSLYN HILL, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—Principals: Miss HORTON and Miss MONK, 
M.A. Boarding and Day School. House with good Garden near the Heath, 
Thorough Education on Modern lines. Higher Examinations if required, 
Certificated Mistresses. Scientific physical exercises. Outdoor games, 
T. EDMUND’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. 
Inspected by the Oxford and Cambridge Board. Recognised by the Royal 
Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons. Splendid New Science Buildings, 
Twenty-two Oxford and Cambridge Scholarships, &c., in last seven years. — For 
Illustrated Prospectus apply Rev. E. J. W. HOUGHTON, M.A., Head-Master. 


HE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 


Preliminary enquiries should be addressed to the BURSAR ; those concern- 
ing Scholarship Examinations (March 20th and 21st) to the HEAD-MASTER, 
Preparatory School at Hitchin recognised by the Governors, 


ORTH COAST OF CORNWALL FOR DELICATE 
BOYS.—Specially-built School for Gentlemen’s Sons, preparatory for 
Public Schools and Royal Navy. No cramming. Health the first object.— 
For Terms, Prospectus, and References, apply to Head-Master, MACIVOR 
BASSETT (B.A., C.C.C., Oxford), Chygwidden, Lelant, R.S.O. 
ANON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND a 
BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Church 
of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joiut Board. 
Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and teunis,—Priucipals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER. 
ASTBOURNE.—ST. MARGARET’S, MEADS. High- 
Class Ladies’ School, Recognised by the Board of Education. Principals, 
the Misses TIDMAN (of Girton College). Highest references. Tennis, Hockey ,&c. 


LIFTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
President of the Council—The Right Hon. LEWIS FRY. 
Head-Mistress—Miss BURNS. 

Secretary — Miss DINGWALL, 
Boarding House—2 Cecil Road. Clifton, Bristol. 
House-Mistress—Miss WEDDERBURN. 
The NEXT TERM BEGINS on MONDAY, May 7th. 
OC AMBRIDGE. 
LICENSED BOARDING-HOUSE for PERSE HIGH SCHOOL for 
GIRLS.—Apply Miss SADD, Lensfield Road. 


OME SCHOOL in high, bracing, open district near 
LONDON, Thorough individual teaching, with the care and oversight 

of home. EXPERIENCED GRADUATE, formerly Tutor to a Nobleman’s 
Son, RECEIVES a few BOYS. Extensive grounds; meadow, orchard, 
tennis court, and garden.—‘‘ EALING,” care of J. & J. Paton, 143 Cannon 
Street, London, 


UNNYBRAE, GRANGE-OVER-SANDS, 
LANCASHIRE. 
School for Daughters of Gentlewen. Thorough Education; beautiful 
scenery; summer and winter health resort. Head-Mistress, Miss M. E. 
BROTHERS. Kegistered by Bourd of Education, Column B, 























HURCH OF ENGLAND HIGH SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS, Ltd. 

Patron—The Right Rev. The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 
Chairman of Council—The Rev. CANON FRANCIS J. HOLLAND, Ma, 
1. UPPER BAKER STREET, N.W. chee 
Head-Mistress—Miss HORNER. 

Preparatory School including Boys between four and nine. 

Pupils not in the School admitted to Special Classes. 

Music School under the direction of Mr. Oscar Beringer, Herr J. Ludwi 
Mrs. Hutchinson, Mr. F. A. W. Docker, and others, : we, 

39 GRAHAM STREET, EATON SQUARE, S.W. 

Head-Mistress—Miss M. WOLSELEY LEWIS, B.A. 

Preparatory Schoo for Boys and Girls over four years of age. 

Hoarding House, 99 St. George’s Square, S.W. 

Students trained for Froebel Society's and Cambridge Diplomas, 

Classes for a limited number of Occasional Students (ages 13 to 16) will 
be arranged during the season at the Schoolhouse, at 39 Graha, 
Street. The lessons will be taken by Specialists in the vari: 
subjects. Each Course will consist of ten lessons. _ 

For particulars apply to SECRETARY, 6 Upper Baker Street, N.W. 


p 





JT. ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL 
FOR DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 
DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK, 
Committee | ee ge a ee other REPRESENTATIVES 
official and elected, of the Dioceses of CHESTER, MANCLUFSTE F 
LIVERPOOL. ae 
Head-Mistress—Miss KENNEDY. 
Fees, £25 per term. Instrumental Music and Dancing are the only extras, 
Bursaries of the value of £16 and £10 per termfor the Daughters of Clergy 
only. 
‘Training Department for Student Teachers. Fee, £15 per term. 
Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, St. Elphin'’s School, Darley Dale, near 
Matlock; or to Rev. Canon WILLIS, Hon. Sec., ‘lhe Rectory, Warrington, 


fP\HE GROVE SCHOOL, HIGHGATE.—Head-Mistress, 

Miss LACEY, Som, Coll., Oxon. Preparation for the Universities, and 
for the higher examinations. No public examinations under the age of 16. 
Bracing situation. Reference to Miss Maitland, Principal of Somerville Co}. 
lege ; the Hon. Alice Bruce, Vice-Principal of Somerville College ; Miss Words. 
worth, Principal of Lady Margaret Hall; Mrs, A. H. Johnson, Principal of 
Home Students, Oxford ; Mrs. T. H. Green, of Oxford; the Bishop of 8. David's: 
the Bishop of Islington ; the Lady Laura Ridding; Sir Lauder Brunton, F.BS. ; 
Mr. Arthur Milman. ‘ 


Ss MICHAEL'S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, BOGNOR. 
e Visitor—The LORD BISHOP OF CHICHESTER, 
Provost—The Rev. Canon SOUTHWELL, 
Lady Wardeu—Miss RANDALL. 
Fees from 66 guineas. SUMMER TERM BEGINS MAY &ra, 














C HATSWORTH HOUSE, SPENCER PLACE, LEEDS. 

—High Class School for Girls. Qualified Resident Staff and Visiting 
Professors, including Johann Rasch (Violin). Very healthy situation. Pupils 
from India and the Colonies received. Prospectus, References, apply Principal. 


IDEFORD, NORTH DEVON.—West Bank Scuoot. 
Principais: Mrs. and Miss ABBOTT. 
HOME LIFE AND GOOD MODERN EDUCATION FOR GIRLS. 
Fully qualitied statf. Entire charge taken. Large house and garden 
(24 miles from sea). MILD CLIMATE, MODERATE FEES. 
References kindly permitted to Sir Alexander Pedler, C.LE., F.R.S, 
Director of Public Instruction for Bengal, Calcutta; and to the Rev. T. Newton 
Leeke, M.A., The Rectory, Bideford. 


‘NT. HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL.—School for the 
kK Daughters of Gentlemen.—Principals: Miss WINGATE, M A. (Girton 
College), and Miss PUTTER, assisted by a fully qualified Staff of resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses and visiting Professors. Special attentiou 
given to Modern Languages, Music, and Painting. High and healthy situation 
near the Downs. ‘Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Cricket Field, and Gymuasium. 
Entire charge of Pupils from India and the Colonies. 





ERBYSHIRE.—THE MANOR HOUSE, LITTLE 
LONGSTONE.—Miss TURNER, with a competent Staff, receives a 
limited number of Girls. Good house, extensive grounds, healthy and 
beautiful situation. Delicate Girls receive special care. Gymnastics, outdoor 
exercise, and games are encouraged. Preparation for Examinations. 
“Bogner a SUSSEX.—Boarding School for Girls. 
Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea-level. Thoroughly 
good education. Special attention to development of character.—Principal, 
Miss A. MELVILL GREEN, B.A. London, Camb, Trs’, Certificate (Registered). 
—Address, Whincroft, Crowborough. 





rn UuNBRIOD@GE WELLS 


LICENSED BOARDING HOUSE for HIGH SCHOOL. Bracing air, good 
food. Successful in Scholarship Examinations. 
Apply Miss JULIAN, M.A. 


fIV\HORNELOE SCHOOL, BRIDPORT.—Seaside Educa- 

tion for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Beautiful country. Games, 
gymnastics, sea bathing, &c. Health carefully studied. Individual training. 
Excellent Languages and Music. Head-Mistresses—Miss BUSSELL and Miss 
EBBUTT, M.A. (Dublin), Newnham College, Cambridge. 








ONDON.—HOME FOR ELDER GIRLS.—A Lady 
(University Honours), experienced in Higher Educational Work, Foreigu 
Travel, Household Management, receives, in Comfortable Home in South 
Kensington, Eight Elder Girls desiring to study Special Subjects or see Lou- 
don. Coaching in Art-History, Literature, Languages ; Preparation for Foreigu 
Travel.—Miss ELLEN FARNELL, Porter's Library, South Kensington, S.W. 


ARSE, S. PROMENADE, ST. ANNE'S-ON- 
SEA, LANCS. 

BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Principals: The Misses ASHBURNER. 

Pupils prepared for all Examinations. Particular attention given to delicate 

or backward Pupils. Fees Moderate. Capital Situation. Splendid Sea Views. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 

Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A, (late Second Mistress, 
St. Felix School, Southwold), Special care given to mdividual development. 
Air very bracing from Downs and Sea. References: the Master of Peter- 
house, Cambridge, the Principals of Bedford & Hollcway Colleges, and others. 


VERDALE SCHOOL for GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK- 
SHIRE.—Principals: Miss E, M, PICKARD, M.A., and Miss AUER- 
BACH.—Thorough education in bracing moorland air, Highest references. 


ST. ANDREWS SCHOOIL, FOR GIRLS COMPANY, LIMITED. 
T LEONARDS JUNIOR SCHOOL 
(ST KATHARINES), ST ANDREWS.—For Girls from seven to fourteen. 
The climate of St Andrews is considered eminently suitable for childreu 
from India and the Colonies, and special arrangements can be made for the 
care of such children during the holidays. The School and the Boarding- 
houses in connection with it are situated near the sea, and there are large 
Playgrounds, airy School Buildings and Workshop. Every care is ken to 
combine a thorough modern education with a healthy outdoor life aud physical 

















training.—Prospectus and School List on application to the HEA D-MISTRESS, 
St Katharines Lodge, St. Audrews, 
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OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE: 
S President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — A- 
XANDER, F.RB.G.S. (late Director Liverpool Gymuasium), Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—To train Educated 
Women as Scientafic Teachers of Physical Education. All branches and systems 
seht. including Outdoor Games,Swimming. Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
eee olosT: Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
with Diplomas, awarded to ful student Schools and Colleges 
supplied with qualified teachers. : : / 
PALTH STUDENTS.— Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
received as Health Students for a special course of 
Sick Nursing, Deportment. Riding, Fencing, Swim- 





ing as & profession are 


i in Hygiene, 
instr et melicial “Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
— i for in all branches of education, References permitted to Lord 


be arird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon, and Bev, 


E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY. 
LING'S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 

HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
$7 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD, Students 
re trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Avatomy, Physi- 

ology aud Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
HALESOWEN (Residential), prepares women of good health and 
education foran ATTRACTIVE VOCATION. Also receives those requiring 
Physical Culture, outdoor games, remedial treatment, &c., and country life. 


Send for Prospectus. 


IVERPOOL GYMNASIUM TRAINING COLLEGE 
for Ladies as Gymnastic, Sports, and Games Teachers. The best 
and most thorough Training, including Massage and remedial exercises on 


edish system. 
acteans Write to SECRETARY for Illustrated Prospectus. 


T MARY'S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON. 
Principal—Miss JANE L. LATHAM, Girton College. 
1. TRAINING COLLEGE FOR SECONDARY TEACHERS. 
for London or Cambridge Teachers’ Diploma. 
2, BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, Fee £75. Full particulars from the 
PRINCIPAL. 


HE INCORPORATED FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTE, TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, LONDON. 
Recognised by the Board of Education as a Training College for Secondary 
Teachers.—Chairman of Committee: Sir WILLIAM MATHER, ‘Treasurer: 
Mr. C.G. MONTEFIORE. M.A. Secretary: Mr. ARTHUR G. SYMONDS, M.A. 
Principal: Miss E. LAWRENCE, Students are prepared for the Examina- 
tions of the National Froebel Union and for the Umwversity of Cambridge 
Teachers’ Examination. TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 each, and two of £15 
each, tenable for two years at the Institute, are offered annually to Students. 
—Prospectuses may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL. 
ARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE for WOMEN 
TEACHERS.—Students are Prepared for the London and Cambridge 
Teachers’ Diplomas and the Higher Certificate of the National Froebel Union. 
—For particulars as to Scholarships, Hall of Residence, &c., apply to the 
Principal, Miss ALICE WOODS. Salusbury Road, Brondesbury, N.W. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 


(jHURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 
THREE FIRST-CLASS SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 








Preparation 




















Head- Mistress. Fees. 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, Parkstone, Dorset...Miss GraingerGray... £100 
UPLANDS SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea...... Miss H. Walsh ~~ £6 
MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, Oxford................ Miss C. 1. Dodd, M.A. £40-£45 


Prospectus, &c., on application to the Head-Mistress of each School. 


EDLAND HIGH SCHOOL, BRISTOL.—A Public 
Boarding and Day School of the highest grade for Girls, beautifully 
situated close to the Clifton and Durdham Downs. President of the Council : 
The LORD BISHOP OF HEREFORD. Pupils are prepared for the Univer- 
sities. There are several Scholarships attached to the School, which will be 
competed forin July.—Prospectus from the Secretary. A. G. N. TRIBE, Esq., 
Albion Chambers, Bristol. The SCHOOL will REOPEN on FRIDAY, May 4th. 














ROMLEY HIGH SCHOOL.—A BOARDING-HOUSE 





for GIRLS in connection with above School will be opened in April by | 


Miss BEATRICE FOWLE (formerly Head Music Mistress and House 
Mistress at Queen Anne's School, Caversham ; daughter of the late Rev. T. 
W. Fowle, Rector of Islip). High ground, gravel soil; one minute from 
School. Station: Bromley South (S. E. and C. R.)—For Prospectus, address 
Miss FOWLE, Marrick, Elmfield Road, Bromley, Kent. 


T. RONANS SCHOOL for GIRLS, HADLEY WOOD, 
MIDDLESEX.—Recognised by the Board of Education. 10} miles from 
London. Threeacres of ground. Country. Bracing, open and healthy district. 
Gymnasium, playing field ; Sanatorium detached from the house. Principals— 
Miss LEDWARD, M.A., Miss SHORE. Historical Tripos, Newnham College. J 


URREY HILLS.—GARRATTS HALL, near EPSOM. 
SCHOOL for YOUNG GENTLEWOMEN of good social position. The 
house stands 570 feet above sea level in 45 acres of grounds. Riding and driving. 


LENALMOVUN D. 
The New ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT will be OPEN 
SEPTEMBER.—For particulars apply to the WARDEN. 
The ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION will be held on 
JULY lthand 12th. Several Open Scholarships, one Bursary for Sons of 


Officers, and three Exhibitions for Sons of Clergy, will be awarded.—For 
rticulars. apply to the Rev. the WARDEN, Trinity College, Glenalmond, 





next 


BEPFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 

The EASTER TERM BEGINS on THURSDAY, April 26th, 1906. 

The College provides instruction for Students preparing for the U niversity 
of London Degrees in Arts, Science, and Preliminary Medicine ; also instruc- 
tion in subjects of General Education. 

There is a Hygiene Department and an Art School. 

Students can reside in the College. 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 

One Clift-Courtauld Scholarship in Arts value £31 10s. first year, £28 7s. 
second and third years ; 

One Pfeiffer Scholarship in Science, annual value £48, tenable for three 
years ; 

One Deccan Scholarship in Arts, annual value £40, tenable for three years ; 

One Deccan Scholarship in Science, annual value £60, tenable for three years 3 

Will be awarded on the results of Examination to be held in June. 

Full particulars on application to the PRINCIPAL, Department for 
Professional Training in Teaching. 

Students are admitted to the Training Course in October and January. 

The Course includes full preparation for the Examinations for the Teaching 
Diplomas granted by the Universities of London and Cambridge. 

wo Deccan Scholarships, each of the value of £22 10s., and one Scholarship 
of the value of £20, will be offered for the Session beginning October, 1906. 
Candidates must hold a degree or an equivalent. 

Applications should reach the HEAD of the Training Department not later 

than July 2nd, 1906, 


UY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 

The SUMMER SESSION will BEGIN on MAY Ist, and Students then 
entering will be eligible to compete for Entrance Scholarships of the combined 
value of £360 in the following September, as well as for the numerous Medals, 
Scholarships, and Prizes awarded during the period of Studentship. 

The Governors have opened an additional 50 Beds on the Medical side of 
the Hospital. 

The numerous Hospital Appointments in both Special and General Depart- 
ments are open to Students without charge, and the holders of Resident 
Appointments are provided with board and lodging. 

a : School provides the full Curriculum required for the L.D.S. 
ngland. 

A Handbook of Information for those about to enter the Medical profession 
will be forwarded on application. 

For Prospectus of the School, containing full particulars as to Fees, Course 
of Study advised, Regulations for Residents in the College, &c., apply, 
personally or by letter, to the DEAN, Guy’s Hospital, London Bridge, 8. E. 

| ONDON (ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL) SCHOOL OF 
MEDICINE FOR WOMEN, 
8 HUNTER STREET, W.C. 


The SUMMER SESSION will BEGIN on MAY Ist, 1996. Students enter- 
ing on that date can compete for the Entrance Scholarships awarded in 
October. 

Special Classes are arranged for the Preliminary Scientific and M.B., B.S. 
Examinations of the University of London. 

Particulars as to Fees, Scholarships, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary, 


Miss DOUIE, M.B. 
J. A. H. COCK, M.D., Dean. 


ONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
ro (UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) jf 
The SUMMER SESSION COMMENCES on MAY Ist. Students entering 

then are eligible to compete for the Entrance Scholarships in September, 
For Prospectus giving full particulars as to Fees, Course of Study advised, 
&e., apply to MUNBEO SCOTT, Warden. 
Mile bua, E. 


QT. MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL 
kK PADDINGTON, W. 

The SUMMER SESSION will BEGIN on APRIL 24th. 

The Medical School provides complete courses of instruction, PRE- 
LIMINARY SCIENTIFIC, INTERMEDIATE, and FINAL (under recognised 
Teachers of the University of London), in pre tion for the Medical 
Degrees of the Universities, and for the Diplomas of the conjoint Board. 

SIX ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS in NATURAL SCIENCE, value £145 to 
£52 10s., COMPETED for in SEPTEMBER. Students joining in April are 
eligible.—For Handbook of Curriculum apply to the DEAN. 


<\T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN. 
Ne) With Title of L.L.A. 

For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A, Scheme, the Uni ity, 
St. Audrews, N.B. 


SUTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides. Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 
Sons of Raval and Military Officers and Clergymen.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION at CLOTHWORKERS’ HALL, 


Mineing Lane, E.C., at 10.50 a.m. on FRIDAY, APRIL 27.—Apply to the 
HEAD-MASTER, Sutton Valence School, Kent. 


EDBERGH SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS, 
SIX ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. varying in value from £50 to £25 per 


annum, will be OFFERED for COMPETITION on April 25th and 26th.—For 
particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Sedbergh, R.S.O., Yorkshire. 












































1906. 





ALVERN COLLEGE SCHOLARHIP EXAMINA- 
TION, JUNE 5th, 6th, and 7th.—One of £87 (£99 for the first 

year), five or more of £50, and five or more of £30 per annum. Council 
Nominations, value £12 per annum, may be awarded to boys who do well but 
fail to obtain a scholarship.— Particulars of HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY. 


it ELS T ED cio 68 kk 

SCHOLARSHIPS, £70-£20. Election July 2ist. Some HEAD-MASTER'S 
NOMINATIONS, £10-£20, available.—Particulars of ARMY CLASSES, 
ENGINEERING WORKSHOP, JUNIOR HOUSE, &c., on application to 





Perth, N.B. 
BERKHAMSTED SCHOOL. 
Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life ; successfal prep. for 
Senior School.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School Honse. 


ARWICK SCHOOL.—First-Grade Public School. 


Fine buildings. Moderate Fees. Separate Junior House. New 
Science Buildings (1905). Large playing fields. Army and Navy Classes. 
Home Farm.—For Illustrated Prospectus apply, Rev. W. T. KEELING, 
Head-Master. 


BRADFIELD COLLEGE, 
JUNIOR SCHOOL, CLASS. 
Boys are Trained from nine onwards for Entrance into R.N. College, 








NAVY 





Osborne. NEXT TERM BEGINS MAY Srd,—Apply to the WARDEN, 





Rev. HEAD-MASTER, The School House, Felsted, Essex. 

IGGLES WICK SCHOOL 

SIX SCHOLARSHIPS (£60 and under) will be offered in JUNE. 
For particulars apply the Head-Master, W. W. VAUGHAN, ML.A., 
Gigwleswick School, Settle, Yorkshire. 5 ae eae 
ae seers COLLEG E. 

Head-Master—Rev. F. S. WILLIAMS, M.A. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS 4th MAY. 

ISPHAM LODGE, vit PRESTON, LANCS.— 
Boarding School for Boys, Principal, J. E. LUCAS, B.A.Lond. Pupils 
prepared for all Exams. High situation, facing sea. Gymnasium, playing- 
field, swimming-bath, &c, Backward boys successfully taught. A Junior 
department. 
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ITHSDALE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
DUMFRIES, N.B. 
(hitherto known as Routeuburn School, Largs, Ayrshire). 





The School, which is for the Sons of Gentlemen, Boarders only, ages 8to 15, 
and prepares Boys for the Scotch and English Public Schools and Royal Navy, 
has nm transferred from its old quarters at Routenburn, Largs, to New 
Premises in Nithsdale, 3} miles north of the town of Dumfries, and will be 
Reopened there on or about May llth. The house faces south, and stands 
in large policies, surrounded by open grass country, in pleasant and beautiful 
scenery. Playing-field 11} acres, private Golf Course, Lawn-tennis Court, 
large Gymnasium and Drill Hall, separate Sanatorium. Head-Master: N. 
MACLACHLAN, B.A. Oxon. (late Second Master and Head of Preparatory 
Department of Loretto School). 


HE CARNEGIE DUNFERMLINE TRUST. 
COLLEGE OF HYGIENE AND PHYSICAL TRAINING. 


The Course for the Training of Teachers extends over two years, and 
includes Hygiene, Anatomy, Physiology, Educationaland Remedial Gymnastics 
(Swedish system), Dancing, and Games. 

The Residence for Women Students is under the charge of Miss E, ADAIR 
ROBERTS. 

Terms, for Residence and Tuition, £80 per annum. 

For particulars of Entrance Examination (or exempting equivalents) apply 
to the Principal, Miss OGSTON, Physical Training College, Dunfermline. 


EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, 
NEAR READING, 


UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 


Boys from this PUBLIC SCHOOL have done well at the Universities. 

The School stands in its own grounds of about 45 acres, high above the 
town and the Thames Valley. 

For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and other 
information, apply to the Head-Master, JOHN RIDGES, M.A., at the School, 


SCHOOL for BOYS at MODERATE FEES.—ST. 
LEONARD’S SCHOOL, HYTHE, KENT pogenet January of this year), 
founded for the purpose of providing a sound, wholesome education for Boys 
under 14 at fees within reach of the average professional man with a family. 
The total cost of a boy’s education is under £62 a year. Principal—Mrs. 
ENNIS RICHMOND (Author of “Boyhood,” “In Youth,” &c.), assisted by 
her Son, Mr. KENNETH RICHMOND, who has had several years’ experience 
in preparatory school work, and other experienced and sympathetic Teachers. 
Matron—Miss ADA CROUCHER, for some years Matron at Bedales School.— 
Ful! particulars from Mrs, RICHMOND, Reference allowed to the Rev. Canon 
Scott Holland, D.D., 1 Amen Court, St. Paul’s, E.C, 
HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EXAMI- 
NATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD on MAY 29th, 3th, 
and 3lst. FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS at least, of value ranging between 
£80 and £20 per annum, will be awarded, including TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of 
£20 per annum for Sons of Old Cheltonians only; and THREE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS confined to Candidates for Army Examinations; also several HOUSE 
EXHIBITIONS of £10 or £20 or more. Senior Candidates must be under 
15, and Junior Candidates under 14, on May Ist.—Apply to the BURSAR, the 
College, Cheltenham, 


ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, 
CHARTERHOUSE SQUARE, E.C. 

FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS for Boys under 14 years of age on 
June 11th, 1906, will be competed for on July 3rd, 4th, and 5th. ORDINARY 
ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS will be held on May Ist and July 18th.— 
For particulars, apply to the SECRETARY. 


NIVERSITY and OTHER EXAMINATIONS.—Rev. 

A. J. P. SHEPHERD and Staff PREPARE PUPILS. Individual 

Teaching. Classics, Mathematics, English, Modern Languages, &c. Arrange- 

ments for Science. Eight now at Oxford and Cambridge. Cricket Profes- 
sional, Boating.—Sulhamstead Rectory, Berks. 


HERBORNE SCHOOL. 


An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to Boys 
under 15, will be held in June,—Further information can be obtained from 
the Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, School House, Sherborne, Dorset. 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 


A First-Grade Endowed School for Universities, Army, Navy, &. Separate 
JUNIOR HOUSE for boys under 12. NEXT TERM BEGINS MAY 3rd.— 
D. E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master.} 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS.—FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on JULY 4th 

to 6th. Open to boys joining May 4th, as to others. Classes for ARMY, 

NAVY, INDIAN OLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., without Extra Fee, 

JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 13. New Science Buildiugs, Five 
Boarding-houses.—Head- Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A, 


“A LDENHAM SCHOOL, near ELSTREE, HERTS.— 

Au EXAMINATION will be held at the School on JUNE 7th and 8th, 

1906, for TEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, seven (Junior Platt) of £30 and three 

(House) of £20, all tenable for three years, and open to Boys under 15 on 

May lst.—Further particulars may be had from Rev. A. H. COOKE, M.A.,, 

Head- Master. 

UGBY SCHOOL, 

The EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will begin MONDAY, 
May 25th, 1906. 

. Particulars may be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER. 
YDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
Head-Master: T. G. OSBORN, M.A, 
The Board of Governors will be glad to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for 


ADMISSION to this School. 
For Prospectus apply to HEAD-MASTER. 
EREFORD CATHEDRAL SCHOOL. —A small 
Public School with large endowment of Scholarships to the Univer- 
sities. Strong Teaching Staff, encouraging wide interests. Varied outdoor 
life. SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, MAY 4th. Vacancies in Boarding 
Houses for next Term.—Rev. W. H. MURRAY RAGG, Head-Master. 















































ROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX.—BOYS (aged 7 to 14) 
PREPARED for PUBLIC SCHOOLS and B.N.C., OSBORNE, Splendid 
situation, 700 feet above sea-level. Careful individual teaching. Musical 
Drill and Breathing Exercises daily.—Apply RB. W. HUNT, M.A., Oxon., 
Dunumarklyn, Crowborough. 


REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS.—Beautiful 

situation close to sea; bracing and sunny. Governess for little Boys ; 
entire charge from India. Gymnastics, Rifle-shooting, Swimming. Eighty 
guineas.—Prospectus and Scholarship List, apply HENBY BEYNOLDS, 
M.A., Cliff House School, Southbourne, Hants, 








Rorsl AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 


CIRENCESTER. 
Patnos—H.M. KING EDWARD VII. 

Feclent ee oe, meh bey KG. 

nd-owners, nts, Surveyors, Agriculturists,intendi 
“Toniee and Colonial oy nding Colonista,ta, 

rr , ri oe ag oe ne eee! Branch, 
‘or Prospectus of Curriculum, Fees, Entrance hibiti larshi: 
Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. an, Coie, 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, May 22nd. 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1,000acres for Home or Colonies. Blacksmiths’ work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Terms moderate. Get Prospectus,” 


M.S. ‘CONWAY.’—SCHOOL SHIP 

e MOORED IN THE MERSEY. 7 

Designed to givea sound GENERAL and TECHNICAL EDUCATION to 

boys desirous of entering the Mercantile Marine or other professions, Annual 

nominations to Royal Naval College, Dartmouth. Special attention paid to 

Boys entering for Naval Cadetships. Two years on the ‘Conway’ counts for 

Apprenticeship as One Year’s Sea Service. Carpenter's and Engine-fitter’s 
Shops, &c. Extensive playing-fields on shore. 

For particulars apply to the Commander, 
Lieut. H. W. BROADBENT, RB.N.R., School Ship * Conway,’ 
Rock Ferry, Cheshire. P 


WALES COAST, ST. CHAD’'S, PRESTATYN.— 

e Preparatory for Public Schools and Royal Navy. 14m. E, of Colwyn 
Bay. 4}hrs. from London on Main Line to Holyhead. Climate strongly recom. 
mended by Medical Profession. Inclusive fees. Boys met at convenient rail. 
way centres. NEXT TERM BEGINS MAY 4th.—Apply HEAD-MASTER 


EACONSFIELD, BUCKS.—NORFOLK HOUSE 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL. Boys prepared for the Public Schools 
and Royal Navy. Individual attention to Backward Boys. Special care of 
health. Games properly taught. Very healthy, dry, and bracing.— Prospectus 
recent Scholarship Successes, &c., from C. T. MARCON, M.A.Oxon, F 
OUTH-EASTERN COLLEGE, RAMSGATE— 
Church of England Public School on the Principles of the Reformation, 
Approved by ARMY COUNCIL. Recognised by the Royal Colls. of 
PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS. Entrance Scholarships March, July, Dee, 
JUNIOR SCHOOL in separate buildings.—I’or list of successes and full 
particulars apply HEAD-MASTER. 
RAs COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 
EXHIBITIONS, varying from £80 to £20 in value, will be offered for 
Competition in July. One Scholarship and One Exhibition will be offered in 
the first instance for boys intended for the Army Class.—Apply to the 
WARDEN, Radley College. Abingdon. RADLEY COLLEGE, ARMY CLASS, 
Entrances to Woolwich, 1905, Ist, 4th, and 5th. Exhibitions for the Army 
Class will be awarded at the Scholarship Examination in July. 


\PSOM COLLEGE.—Head-Master, Rev. T. N. H. SMITH. 

PEARSE, M.A. Scholarships and Exhibitions open to all boys under 

14, whether already in the school or not, will be offered in March next,— 
Apply The BURSAR. 


PLUNDELLS SCHOOL, TIVERTON. 


_TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS will be Offered for Competition by Examina- 
tion on June ]4th and 15th. Two at least will be tenable in the Army Classes, 
—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, or the Clerk to the Governors. 


LANDUDNO, Tan-y-Bryn.— Preparatory School; recog- 
nised by Board of Education. On hill-side, near Little Orme’s Head, 
Inspection cordially invited.—L. H. ED MINSON, M.A. (Oxon.), B.A. (Lond.) 


(eS CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired, Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment, 
Courses of Practical oes Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking, 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


I IEPPE.—Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A, PhD. 
Leipzig, British Chaplain, formerly Master 2t Uppingham and Lecturer 
at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired. Holiday pupils received,— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 
ARIS.— Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to study French, Music, Art. Concerts and 
Galleries regularly attended. Splendid situation in the Bois de Boulogne. 
Lofty, bright rooms. Only French spoken.—Mlle. Expulson is in London, 
and can arrange to see parents. Address, 46 Talbot Road, Highgate. 


OUEN.—FAMILLE FRANCAISE Diplomée de l'Uni- 

' versité RECEVRAIT ANGLAIS DESIRANT APPRENDRE LA 
LANGUE. Prix (tout compris) 140 4 160 franes par mois. Hautes références 
anglaises et ¢cossaises.—DUMAGNON, 16 Rue des Maillots, Sarrazin. 


RANCE.—GIRLS’ PROTESTANT HOME SCHOOL. 
Excellent situation, 15 minutes from town; liberal arrangements. 
French language exclusively spoken. Special advantages for Drawing and 
Painting. Moderate terms.—Address Villa Coligny, Bihorel-les-Rouen, Seine 
Inférieure. 
AISON SEVIGNE, 11 RUE GUSTAVE ZEDE, 
PARIS. Small Educational Home for Young Ladies. Languages, 
Arts. Summer in Switzerland.—Mlle. GLATZ. 




















N ORAVIAN SCHOOL for BOYS, NEUWIED AM 
RHEIN, GERMANY.—A Modern School for the Sons of Gentlemen, 
10 to 16 years of age. Thorough training in GERMAN, the language of instruc- 
tion, French and Spanish. Handsome buildings, healthy situation in the 
beautiful Rhineland.—Apply for Prospectus to the Principal, Rev. B. 
FRITSCHI, Neuwied, Prussia. 
EIDELBERG, VILLA DIE SCHWALBEN.—Limited 
number of GIRLS, from sixteen years of age aud upwards, received in 
this Educational Home. Languages, Art, History, House Management. Special 
advantages for Music. Individual care. Escort in May.—For Illustrated Pros- 
pectus and full Particulars address to the Principal, who is now in England: 
Miss DAWSON, c/o Lee andtNightingale, Advertising Offices, Liverpool. _ 
RUGES, PEMBROKE SCHOOL.—A first-class English 
education, with exceptional opportunities for rapid acquisition of 
Modern Languages. No more comfortable home, no more thorough tuition, 
no healthier life on the Continent.—Prospectus from C. E. LAURENCE, M.A. 
(First-class in Classical Tripos), Pembroke School, Bruges. 


ACATION COURSES in FRENCH, GERMAN, 

ENGLISH, ITALIAN, &.: Language, Literature, and Phonetics. 
Organised by the Vacation Courses Council, in the UNIVERSITY OF EDIN- 
BURGH, August, 1906, Excellent staff of about 50 Professors and Lecturers 
from France, Germany, &c. The Month’s Course (two fortnights) will consist 
of from 59 to 80 Lectures and Lessons in each language. Fees—Month, in one 
language, £2; fortnight, £1 5s.; set of five tickets, 5s.—Syllabus from the 








Hon, Secretary, J. KIRKPATBICE, Professor in the University of Edinburgh. 
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pDUCATION. CRUISES on S.¥, ‘ARGONAUT.’ 
Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the r) 14s, NAPLE 
AHOIGE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, £14: TANGIEE LISBOM As nag Lr 


call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 
Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 


than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
who tonal establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr. Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 
. 36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


ENGLAND OR ABROAD 
for BOYS and GIRLS, 


Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of the BEST 
SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the Continent, will 
be pleased to aid Parents in their selection by sending (free of charge) 
Prospectuses and full particulars of reliable and highly-recommended 
Establishments. When writing please state the age of Pupil, the 
district preferred, and give some idea of the fees to be paid.-- 
J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, 
E.C. Telephone 5,053, Central. 
7 DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 

SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a ny Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
jn the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, B. J. BEEVOR, M.A.,22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 


nm\0 INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
(i parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 


Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
Telegraphic Address, 


are invited to 








ad IN 


yo Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. 
“ Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). _ G ee Bees: 
EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 


or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 


£10 16s, 6d, ROME TOURS, also FLORENCE and VENICE, 
Dr. LUNN, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


NVESTMENT.—Will give you useful and interestin 
information on the profitable employment of small or large amounts of 
surplus Capital in every class of security quoted on the Stock Exchange, and 
will clearly show where investment is wise, combining substantial return, and 
where it ceases to be so and becomes merely reckless gambling.—Post-free on 
mentioning name of this journal to the SECRETARY, London and Paris 
Exchange, Limited, Basildon House, Bank, E.C. 
RESH FISH, Direct from the World’s Largest Fish 
Market. Family trade our Speciality. Guaranteed , Carriage 
Paid, Cleaned for Cooking. Quick Delivery. 6lbs., 2s.; 9bs., 2s. 6d.; 1llbs., 
3s.; 14lbs., 3s. 6d.; 2ilbs., 5s. List, particulars free. Prime Cured Fish.— 
NORTH SEA FISHERIES CO., Grimsby. (Quote Paper.) 
Oa STYLE, and QUALITY in BEST HAND- 
MADE FOOTGEAR, to measure only. West End work 20 per cent. 
below West End prices. Famed for Shooting Boots. Self-measurement 
directions free. Call preferred.—JOHN EVANS BOOT-FITTING CO., 
69 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. Established 1836. 


OULTRY AT LOWEST SMITHFIELD PRICES.— 
Two large spring Chickens, 4s. 6d.; two specially selected, 5s. ; trussed. 
Carriage paid anywhere. Cash with order; if in London, cash on delivery.— 
CENTRAL SUPPLY, 51 Farringdon Street, Smithfield, London. 
OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, the Union 
Cockroach Paste. Supplied by order to His Majesty the King at 
Sandringham. Guaran by E. Howarth, F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of 
them at Sheffield Workhouse in 1896, Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, 
F.RS., and Canon Kinton Jacques, B.D. Tins, 1/3, 2/3, 4/6 (post-freo).— 
HOWARTH and FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 











LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 


Established 1835, 





BAR: 








mYPEWRITING 


Literary work preferred. Terms, 10d, 


per 1,000 words. Further par- 
ticulars on application.—Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, W.C. 


WANTED. 
| Vellum MSS. Restored, 


Miss WOOLRICH, 5 Bloomsbury 
Half Bindings for Library 


PUPILS RECEIVED. Terms on application. 


BOOK BINDING. 
uare, London, W.C. 

Books. Old Books Washed and Mended, and 
Illuminating for Presentation Copies and Addresses, 
Bindery open to Visitors. 


IC 








MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 2.1. 25°". 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be found equalto 14/6 §/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
eures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additioual con- 
fidence 1m submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 


& Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, mcluding Cases 
and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 
>. 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 
WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester : 26 Market Street. 


17/6 9/9 





Pienix Assurance Company, Limited. 
HENIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782, 
Lowest Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules Supplied. 


66 ” 
K” BOOTS 
are made to suit all Climates and all Wearers. 
Residents abroad can order from the local 
“K” Agent. Where there ws no “K” Boot 


Agency, any high-class Store wil obtain from 
“K” Boot Manujacturers, Kendal, England, 


“K” SHOES. 











Applications for Copies of the SPEC- 
TATOR, and Communications upon matters 
of business, should NoT be addressed to the 
Epitor, but to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C. 





! THE 


(On the Banks of Shakespeare’s Avon) 
IN THE 
BEAUTIFUL GROUNDS 
OF 
WARWICK CASTLE, 
JULY 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 1906. 
Living, Moving, Speaking Pictures of the History of 
England, from A.D. 40 to A.D. 1694, 
This GREAT FOLK PLAY, organised and con- 
ducted by 
LOUIS N. PARKER 
(Author of “ Rosemary,” “‘ The Cardinal,” &c., &e.), 


will be acted by Two Txovsanp Inhabitants of 
Warwick, in Magnificent Costumes, accurately 
copied trom contemporary designs. Coverep 
Auprroxium, Every Seat Numperev anp Re- 
SERVED. 
Prices :—£2 2s., £1 1s., 10s. 6d., 5s., and 3s. 6d. 
Early application advisable. 


For Seats, Lodgings, and all information apply to 
THE SECRETARY, 
WaRWICK PaGEant, WARWICK, 





SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OUTSIDE PaGE (when available) 14 GUINEAS 


~ 


toe OS to 


0 
0 
0 
v0 
v 
1U 


Page 

Half-Page (Column) ..... eocce 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column) .. 
Narrow Column(Third of Page) 
Half Narrow Column:.. 
Quarter Narrow Column .. 








to me WO Dts 


- 


Column (Two-thirds width 


of 
Page) ..ccceceess eosceccesce 8 8 6 


COMPANIES. 


0 
) 


Outside Page 
Inside Page . 





Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column half- 
width), 5s.; and ls. a line for every additional line 
(containing on an average tiwe.ve words, 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 128. an inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 
16s. an inch. 

Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 
15s. au inch. 

Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms: net. 








DINNEFORD’S 


MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution. 
For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache, 


For Gout and Indigestion. 


Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use, 





NOW READY. 

Crown 8vo, price 6s. net. 
DRAMATIC, LYRICAL, and 
IDYLLIC POEMS. 

By the Rev. THOS, TILSTON. 


London: 
Simpsrs, Marswart, Hamittoy, Kent & Co., Ltd. 





THE “SPECTATOR.” 


Single Copies obtainable from, and Sub- 
criptions received by, THE OLD CORNER 
BOOKSTORE (Incorporated), 27 and 29 Brom- 
field Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL NEWS CoMPANY, 83 and 85 
Duane Street, New York, U.S.A.; Messrs. 
BRENTANO, Union Square, New York, 
U.S.A., and 1,015 Pennsylvania Ave., Wash- 
ington, D.C.; THE SUBSCRIPTION NeEwsCom- 
PANY, 47 Dey Street, New York, and Taylor 
Building, U.S.A. ; GALIGNANT'S 
Liprary, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; Tae 
Harotp A. WILSON Company, LtpD., 35 
King Street West, Toronto, A. 
T. CHAPMAN, 2,407 St. Street, 
Montreal, Canada; THe ANGLO-AMERICAN 
BOoKSELLING Deport, Cuirv and Port Said ; 
and WM. DAWSON AND Sons, Cape Town, 


Chicago, 


Canada ; 


Catherine 


Subscriptions only received by GORDON 
AnD GotcH, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, 
Perth, West Australia ; PRICTOR AND Com- 
PANY, Dunedin; SIMPSON AND WILLIAMS, 
Christchurch ; H. BAILLIE AND COMPANY, 
Wellington, N.Z.; R. SPRECKLEY, Auckland: 
and W.C. Rigsy, Adelaide. 





CASES FOR BINDING 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 
By post, Is. 9d. 


May be had by order through any Book 
seller or Newsagent, 

Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON ST., STRAND, 
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BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT. 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
H.R.H. PRINCE OF WALES. 


THE 


* AQUASCUTUM” 
COAT. 


Price 3 Guineas. 


IN EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS & COLOURINGS. 


Highest Award: Gold Medal, London, 1904. 


SPECIALITE: 


* AQUASCUTUM” ROYAL 
MOTOR COATS 


with Removable Linings, possessing all the 
advantages of a fur coat without any of its dis- 
advantages. Can be worn all the year round. 


Exclusive Styles, Putterns, and Self-Measurement instructions 
sent by return, post-free, 


SoLE MAKERS :— 


AQUASCUTUM L 


100 REGENT STREET, W. 


THE OLDEST AND BEST. 


A Dp A M Ss 9 Ss “ Having made a fresh trial of its virtues, 
we feel no hesitation in recommending its 
use to all housewives.” —The Queen. 


FURNITURE 
riont Leather, On Clothe, and ai 
eet ane Enamelled goods, P oO L I Ss H a 
VICTORIA PARK WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 
BOOTH LINE “S¥Aunatt 
TOURS TO SPAIN, 


Via OPORTO and LISBON to SEVILLE, ALHAMBRA, CORDOVA, 
GIBRALTAR, and MADRID. 
Twenty-five days, £34; Thirty-five days, £40 ; including Hotel and Railway 
Expenses. 


TOURS TO PORTUGAL. 


13 to 27 days, £12 to £20, including all necessary Expenses. Sailings 
every 10 days. 

Apply to THE BOOTH S.S. CO., Ltd., 8 Adelphi Terrace, Strand, London : 

or 30 James Street, Liverpool. . 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS ...... £60,000,000. 











A HOUSE WITH A 60 YEARS’ REPUTATION FOR 


SCHOOL OUTFITS. 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue of Clothing, Underclothing, Hosiery, Hats 
and Caps, Boots and Shoes, Trunks, Play-boxes, Umbrellas, Bags, and every 
other Requisite. 


HYAM & CO., Ltd., Oxford Street, London, W. 


Also at Birmingham, Leeds, and Wolverhampton. 





YS eieeeee CHROMOS. 


Large stock; many rare ones. Send for this Month's List 
(which gives size and shape of each). 
SAINT JUDE’S DEPOT, BIRMINGHAM. 


Applications for Conies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should NOT be addressed to the EDITOR, but 
to the PURLISHER, 7 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 














ty 


MAPLE & CO 


SANITARY 
BEDDING 


Those in delicate health, to whom restful 
sleep is of the utmost importance should 
use MAPLE & CO.’S SANITARY BEDDING 
which has just that amount of resiliency 
which ensures comfort without being ener. 
vating. Maple & Co.’s Sanitary Bedding is 
made in their own factories from specially 
selected materials. Price List of Bedding 
sent free. 


SANITARY 
BEDDING 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON 


a 


A Source of Pleasure and Delight. 


PLAYER'S 
Navy Mixture 


Commends itself to all who love a pipe. 





A fragrant Mixture invented by the Proprietors of Player's Navy 
Cut (itself a tobaccu of world-wide reputation), it adds a new 
delight to smoking. 


SOLD IN TWO STRENGTHS. 


MILD, 1s. 8d. per }-lb. Tin ; Sd. per oz. 
MEDIUM, Is. Gd. per }-lb. Tin; 44d. per oz. 


John Player and Sons, Nottingham, will forward testing samples post-free 
to applicants mentioning this paper. 





H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telephone: Centra 1515. 
Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, Lonpos. Codes: Unicope and ABC, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


Pp. 776, Portrait, Memoir, 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. post-free. 


COMPENDIUM OF SWEDENBORG’S 
THEOLOGICAL WRITINGS. 


*,* Because Swedenborg has written so much, many who are strangers to his 
works are deterred from making their acquaintance from not knowing what 
to select and where to begin. This work contains the most important 
passages, arranged under heads, so as to present a complete and authorita- 
tive exposition of what he taught, 


London: SWEDENBORG SOCIETY, 1 Bloomsbury Street. 
OOK BARGAINS.—Times Encyclopedia, 35  vols., 
cloth, £12 12s.; Library Famous Literature, 20 vols., half-calf, £4 4s. ; 
Scott’s Novels, Library Edition, 25 vois., £2 17s. 6d. (pub. £10 12s. 6d.) ; Dod’s 
Peerage, 1905, 3s. 6d., cost 10s. 6d.; Haeckel’s Evolution of Man, 2 vols., 
lls. 6d. (pub. 32s.) Many otber bargains. Catalogues free. Books bought, 
old or modern.—HOLLAND BROS., Booksellers, Birmingham. 


DOOKS AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


NOW READY, APRIL CATALOGUE OF PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS 
Short Catalogue of French Books post-free on application. 
H. J. GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 57 Wigmore St., W. 
OOK BARGAINS.—AIl new. International Library, 20 
vols. full morocco, £6 6s., three-quarter leva..t, £5 5s., half calf, £4 10s., 
cloth, £3 10s.; Debrett’s Peerage, full calf, 1904, 36s., for 6s.; Fraukau’s 18th 
Century Colour Prints, £8 8s., for 50s.; Burton’s Il Pentamerone, 2 vols., 
rare, 45s.; Oscar Wilde, Story of an Unhappy Friendship, large paper, 
ortraits, &c., 15s.; Alken’s British Sports, folio, coloured plates, £5 5s., for 
35s.; Oscar Wilde's Poems, 21s., for 6s. 6d. ; Seebohm’s Birds Siberia, 12s., for 
6s.; Pratt's Flowering Plants, 4 vols., £2 2s.; Daily Mail’s World's 100 Best 
Pictures, 2ls., for 7s. 6d.; Household Medical Adviser, col. plates, 2Is., 
for 6s. 64.; Doré Gallery, 42s., for 7s. 6d. List free.—BAKER’S GREAT 
BOOKSHOP, 14 and 16 JOHN BRIGHT ST., BIRMINGHAM. 


OOKS.— HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the King, 
187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued. 
Alithe Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books,&c. New choice Bindings 
for Presents. Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 

Post 8vo, strongly bound, price 7s. 5 

peers “GRADUS AD PARNASSUM. 

With the English Meanings. 

Revised, Corrected, & Augmented by a Member of the University of Cambridge 











London : Published by the Sratioyers’ Company, Stationers’ Hall, Ludgate Hill. 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Ltd 


§, §. & Co. have much pleasure in announcing that the first 
. Three Volumes of 


The NEW CLASSICAL LIBRARY 


are now ready. The Series is Edited by that well-known scholar, 


Dr. EMIL REICH, 


and will include, eventually, Translations of all the more 
important of the great Classics, in handy 8vo volumes of about 
250 pages each. 


Cloth, 3s. 6d. net; leather, 4s. 6d. net each. 
The Following are Now Ready: 


1, THE THEAETETUS AND PHILEBUS 


OF PLATO. Translated by H. F. CARLILL, M.A. 


9. PLUTARCH’S LIVES OF ALEXANDER, 
PERICLES, CAIUS CHSAR, & AMILIUS PAULUS. 
Translated by W. B. Frazer. 


8. THE ANNALS OF TACITUS (Books I.-V1.) 


Translated by A. V. SYMONDs, 


STUDIES IN ROMAN HISTORY. By E.G. 


Harpy, M.A., D.Lit., Fellow and Tutor of Jesus College, 

Oxford. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“4 book of a stamp too rarely produced m England, a book bearing witress 

on every page of the unremitting toil of the author. The whole work is that 
of a profound scholar and au euthusiast.’"—Liverpool Post. 


New Volume of SONNENSCHEIN’S QUOTATION SERIES, 
Now REApy. 


DICTIONARY OF GERMAN QUOTATIONS. 


By LintaAN DALBIAC. Small demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE RESTORATION of the GILD SYSTEM. 


By ARTHUR J. Penty. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 





NEW VOLUME OF TITE SOCIAL SCIENCE SERIES. 


A PRACTICAL PROGRAMME FOR WORK- 


ING MEN. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


5 


NEW VOLUME OF THE BIJOU SERIES. 


BROWNING’S SAUL, and OTHER POEMS. 


By SusAN CUNNINGTON, Author of ** The Story of Arithmetic.” 


THE STUDENT’S HYGIENE. By Ervzesr 


Evans, of the Technical School, Burnley. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 


TEKEL: a Study of Educational Problems 


of the Day. By Frank J. Apkins, M.A,, St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
THE STORY OF STELLA. By Caxouine 


Brett M‘LEAN. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“*The Story of Stella’ is the work of a writer of strong feeling and an 
original knowledge of character, and even its defects add_to its power of 
interest.”’"—Times. 

“ A pleasant and well written story.”—Scotsman. 

“A novel of considerable power. The development of Stella’s character is 
powerfully told, and the novel is full of interest that only an author with keen 
insight and knowledge of human nature is able to arouse.” 

—Pubdlisher and Bookseller. 


OAK FARM. By Georgie Marrin. Crown 
8vo, 2s. 6d. 
“The story runs dramatically, and the writer gives promise of being heard 
of again in this line of fiction.” —Dundee Courier. 
“ Possesses a freshness and force in the telling which render it pleasant 
diversion for a few hours.” —Dundee Advertiser. 
“The story is an excellent one, and well told.”—Southport Visitor, 


THE WORKSHOP OF RELIGIONS. 


ARTHUR LILLIE, Author of “Modern Mystics,” &c. 
8vo, 6s. 








By 


Crown 


THE 
FINANCIAL REVIEW oF REVIEWS 
The Largest and Most Authoritative 
Financial Review of the day, numbering 
among its Literary Contributors States- 
men and Many Eminent Writers, and 


forming a Complete Survey of the 
Month’s Financial Events. 


APRIL CONTENTS 


among other Articles, contributions by 
THE RIGHT HON. 


SIR CHARLES DILKE, P.C., M.P., 


‘“*FINANCE IN THE NEW PARLIAMENT,” 


MR. J. KEIR HARDIE, MP., 


**A LABOUR BUDGET.” 


include, 


THE FINANCIAL REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
consists each month of 240 pages of literary and statistical 
matter, and is of the greatest interest to the investor, but not to 


the speculator. 
THE APRIL ISSUE WILL BE SENT POST-FREE 
LTO ANY ADDRESS FOR ONE SHILLING ON 


APPLICATION TO 
The PUBLISHER, 2 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 


New Novel by Mrs. Wilfrid Ward 
OUT OF DUE TIME. 


By Mrs. WILFRID WARD. 


Author of “One Poor Scruple,” &c. 





Crown 8vo, 6s. 


This novel deals with a question which at present agitates 
thinking minds in all religious communions—namely, the 
reconciliation of Christian theology with the results of the 


positive sciences. 


The TIMES. 


“ Mrs, Wilfrid Ward’s new novel opens in a strain of really 
distinguished beauty. There is a lucidity, a delicacy, a 
leisurely lightness of touch in the carlier chapters which 
at once throws a charm over the book.” 


Mr. W. L. Courtney, in the DAILY TELEGRAPH. 
“The characters are wonderfully distinct, Marcelle and 
Paul standing out with cameo-like clearness. Thoughtful 
readers, be they Catholic or Protestant, will find the story 
extremely interesting; it satisfies both the heart and the 
head.” 
The TRIBUNF. 

“Mrs. Ward’s book is an attempt to show the stress and 
strain between the old rigid traditions and the newer 
liberalism, and to mark the boundary-line beyond which the 
spirit of scientific inquiry is not regarded as consistent with 
the true spirit of Catholicism......The novel will be welcomed 
for its accurate description of intellectual Catholicism, and 


for the clever way in which the theological controversies are 
presented.” 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Limited, 
25 HIGH STREET, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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The Author of 


HILL” & “BROTHERS,” 
HORAGE ANNESLEY VACHELL, 
in his new book, 

THE FACE 
CLAY, 


OF 


tells an original and pathetic 
story of deepest human in- 
but with a happy 

Just Published. 


terest, 
ending. 
Price 6s. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 





JUST PUBLISHED.—Price THREEPENCE net. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 


Three Sermons Preached in St. Paul’s Cathedral 
during February, 1906. 
BY 


COSMO GORDON LANG, D.D., 
Bishop of Stepney. 


39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY QUARTERLY 


First Number r Ready April 17th. 





CONTENTS. 


. ANEW POET. By Professor Downey, LL.D. 
2. THE EDUCATION QUESTION. 
(1) By the BisHor or Sopor axyp Man. 
(2) By Purtie Morre tz, M.P. 
. **THE CONFLICT OF IDEALS ia ae CHURCH OF ENGLAND.” 
By Chancellor P. V. Surru, LL. 
THE NEW POWER IN POLITICS. a Puitie Syowpen, M.P. 
FAITH AND CREED. By the Bisuor or CLocurr. 
ARMY REFORM. By the Hon, Ivor Gvesr, M.P. 
RELIGION IN GERMANY. By Rev. G. F. Irwiy, B.D. 
. THE NEW PARLIAMENT AND THE UNEMPLOYED. By E.F.G. Hatca. 
. JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. By A. W. Evans. 
. LORD JOHN RUSSELL AND RELIGIOUS LIBERTY. By Srvant J. Rein. 
. SOME HISTORIANS AND THE REFORMATION, By Rev. A. E. N. 
SIMMs, 


REVIEWS AND SHORT NOTICES. 


=) 


-“ 
FSeernoue 


ne 
od 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, and CO. 


PRICE TWO SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE NET. 


Ten and Sixpence post-free for one year from THE MANAGER, 
40 St. Andrew’s Hill, London, E.C, 


“THE 





——— 


If you are interested in 


ACROSTICS 


you should Enter for the New Series 
which began on April 7th in 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN.” 


You can Enter TO-DAY. 


Here are the first two Acrostics of the Quarter: 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC.—No. 53. 
First of the Quarter and of the New Yearly Series, 
Whether its heroes train on beer, 
Or eggs, or cake, or porter, 
It gives us simple uprights here— 
Just right to start the Quarter. 


Yet here at the start queer condition I make, 
If you don’t make an error you'll make a mistake, 


If you don’t care for music *twill probably bore you: 
Its letters transpose—you've a carthorse before you. 


« As sure as eggs is eggs,” ’tis true: and then 
If you still doubt me, you can see the hen, 


Though not a runner of excessive pace, 
It is recorded that he won his race. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC.—No. 54. 
Second of the Quarter and of the Year. 
Day hailed by all workers, from bankers to bakers; 
Oh! may it be fine for the holiday-makers! 


1. What's this with noble-sounding name ? 
It and a shop are just the same. 


2. With us you'll hold 
It’s very bold. 
Austere you'll find— 
Or else behind. 


This is not 
Cold. (Or hot.) 


What could be absurder 
Than “ killing no murder ” ? 


Perennial this, procumbent, too, 
A healing root from far Peru. 


The Prizes Offered in the Quarterly Competition 

now opening are as follows: 
First Prize 

Second Prize £3 

Third Prize £2 


In addition, there are Annual Consolation Prizes. 


£5 


You can enter for the New Quarterly and Yearly 
Competition by posting solutions to the above Acrostics 
before Thursday next, April 19th. 


Solutions should he addressed— 
The ACROSTIC EDITOR, ‘‘The County Gentleman,” 
4 and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C. 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


is on sale at all Bookstalls and News- 
agents’, price 6d. weekly ; or it may be 
obtained direct from 


The PUBLISHER, “The County Gentleman,” 
4 and 5 Dean Street, 
Holborn, W.C. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


LORD CURZON IN INDIA. 


Being a Selection from his Speeches as Viceroy and Governor- 
General of India, 1898-1905. With a Portrait, Explanatory 
Notes, and an Index, and with an Introduction by Sir 
THOMAS RALEIGH, K.CS.1. 8vo, 12s. net. 

[ April 20th. 





—_— 


MEMOIRS OF 


ARCHBISHOP TEMPLE. 


By SEVEN FRIENDS. Edited by E. G. SANDFORD, 
7 “jrchdeacon ot Exeter. With Photogravure and othe? Illus- 
trations, in 2 vols. 8vo, 36s. net. 


LORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL. 
By WINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL, M.P. 
With Portraits, in 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 36s. net. 


HENRY SIDGWICK: 
A MEMOIR. 
With Portraits, 8vo, 12s 


“THE ARBITER IN COUNCIL. 


8vo, 10s. net. 
TIMES.—‘ The scheme is a well-imag sined one, and the discussions are full 
of interest, information, and onngention.” 











By A. S. and E. M. 6d. net. 





BRIEF F LITERARY CRITICISMS. By the late 


Ricuarp Hott Hurtron. Selected from the Spectator and Edited by his 
Niece, Er1zzapeTH M. Roscoe. With Portrait, Globe 8vo, 4s. net. 
[Eversley Series. 
*,* Containing Criticisms on DICKENS, SCOTT, KEATS, SHELLEY, 
WORDSWORTH, TENNYSON, BROWNING, MATTHEW ARNOLD, 


and others. 
NE R O. 


By STEPHEN PHILLIPS. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


“A PEOPLE AT SCHOOL. 


By H. FIELDING HALL. §vo, 10s. net. 











FOURTH EDITION NOW READY. 


THE SCENERY OF SWITZERLAND, 
AND THE CAUSES TO WHICH IT IS DUE. By the Rt. Hon. 
Lord Avesury, P.C. Lllustrated Crown 8vo, 6s. 


INTEREST AND SAVING. By E.C. K. Gonner, 


M.A., Brunner Professor of Economic Science in the University of Liver- 
__ Pool. Crown Bvo, ¢ 3s. 6d. net 








A HANDBOOK OF CLIMATIC 
TREATMENT, including BALNEOLOGY. 


By Wituram R. HuaGarp, M.A., M.D., F.B.C.P. 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
GENERAL PRACTITIONER.—* One of the most scientific, interesting, and 
useful books it has been our good fortune to handle.’ 
JOURNAL OF BALNEOLOGY AND CLIMATOLOGY.—* Unquestionably 
the best book which has appeared on this subject in the English language 
A work which fully deserves all the praise which can be bestowed a it.” 


EURIPIDES, and the Spirit of his Dramas. 


By Professor Pav, Decuarme. 8Svo, 12s. 6d. net, 





MACMILLAN and CO., Ltd., London. 


MUDIE’S 


THE LARGEST STOCK OF 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 
IN THE WORLD 


OFFERED at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 


Every month a fresh List is published (specially 

classified and annotated) of English and 

Foreign Surplus Books and New Remainders. 

The List contains popular works on Travel, 

Sport, Army and Navy, Biography, Arts, 
Philosophy, Economics, and Fiction. 

This List sent Post-free on 








ae to any part of the World. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, LIMITED, 
30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
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WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO.’S LIST 


NEW WORK BY THE BISHOP OF LONDON. 
THE GOSPEL IN ACTION. 


By the Right Rev. A. F. qn aanG TOR: INGRAM, D.D., Bishop of 
London. 336 pp., cloth, 3s. 6d. 


This New Volume is saa under the following heads :— 
THE WEST-END MISSION, ADDRESSES TO WOMEN AND GIRLS, 
ADDRESSES TO MEN, SERMONS ON SPECIAL OCCASIONS. 








INFLUENCE OF CHRISTIANITY 


UPON NATIONAL CHARACTER BL USTRATED BY THE LIVES AND 
LEGENDS OF THE a ISH AINTS, The Bampton Lectures for 
1904. By the Rev. W. HUT’ fon B.D., Fellow, Tutor, and Precentor 
of St. John's Colleges” ‘Oxford, Demy 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 
12s. 6d. net. 

“This book may do for the modern generation of English « ‘hurchmen what 

Newman hoped to do with the ‘ Lives of the English Saints’ in 1843,” 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 





EDITED BY THE REV. B. J. KIDD. 
SELECTED LETTERS of the late 


WILLA BRIGHT, Bg Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. Edited 
by the Rev. .'D. D., Keble College; Tutor of Non-Collegiate 
Students, and aot + "Theology at Pembroke College, Oxford. With 
an Introductory Memoir by the Rev. P. G. MEDD, M.A., formerly 
— and Tutor of University College, Oxford. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 
10s. 6d. net. 


‘In his own subject he was unrivalled. He was sure to know all that there 
was to be known, and not less sure to give his judgment with absolute honesty 
and simplicity......These letters have a special interest, for they touch an 
various subjects of the present-day controversy, and they are the work of a 
typical man.”’—Spectator, 


THE XXXIX. ARTICLES and THE 


AGE OF THE REFORMATION. An Historical and Doctrinal Exposition 
in the Licht of Contemporary Documents. By the Rev. E. TYRRELL 
GREEN, M.A., Professor of Theology and Hebrew, St. David's College, 
Lampeter, sometime Scholar of St. Jolin’s College, Oxford. Demy 8vo, 
cloth boards, 10s, 6d. 

“The work, moreover, occasionally introduces mediaeval customs and 
ceremonies not generally known.......The stadent of Anglican divinity will 
find in this volume much valuable information not to be found in similar 
treatises.’""—Morning Post, 





By Canon EVAN DANIEL. 


Twenty-first Edition, This Revised Edition contains an Ayeeatis on the 
Articles and considerably Enlarged Notes on the Occasional Offices and the 
Ordinal. 


THE PRAYER BOOK: its History, 


Language, and Contents. Extra large crown 8vo, 700 pp., cloth boards, 6s. 
‘Crammed with solid information derived from every conceivable source. 
It is a work of great erudition, which, however, is reduced to such a digestible 
form that it can be assimilated even by young persons. The book deserves a 
high place in the literature relating to the Prayer Book.”—Church Times, 


THE HEAVENLY FEAST. A| NEARER TO GOD. A Manual 
Companion to the Altar, to which 1 Devotion for the Young. 
has been added Devotions for the ogether with the Order of Con- 


; firmation and the Order of Holy 

Communion of the Sick. Royal Communion, 128 pp. royal 32mo, 
32mo, cloth, 94. net; leather, cloth, 6d. net; leather, 2s. net ; 
ls. 6d, rYenth Thousand, bound with the Prayer Book and 
° . Hymns A, and M,, Is, 4d. cloth net. 


PASTOR IN PAROCHIA. By the 


Right Rev. W. WALSHAM HOW, D.D.. first Bishop of Wakefield. 

Feap. 8vo, cloth circuit, red edges, 3s, 6d. ; leather limp, 5s. ; also morocco 

plain, and best flexible morocco, red under gold edges, 12s. 6d 
[Twenty-fifth Edition, 


THE LIFE OF THE WAITING 


SOUL IN THE INTERMEDIATE STATE. Addresses delivered at Holy 
Trinity, Hastings. By the E. SA NDERSON, D.D., Canon- 
residentiary of Chichester. x 4 ‘on, cloth, 2s. 6d. [Fifth Edition. 


“Plain, thoughtful, earnest, and catholic, declaring all that is known or 
that may reasonably be held und the plain man who wants to know what 
he may safely believe on the state of the waiting souls and our relation to 
them has here all that he needs.’’—Church Times. 


THIRD EDITION. 


THE LAW OF CHURCHWARDENS 


AND SIDESMEN IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
jy P. V. SMITH, LL.D., 

Barrister-at-Law, Chancellor of the Diocese of 

Cloth boards, 


Manchester. 
2s. net. (Postage, 3d. extra.) 

“We have discovered no book which so concisely, accurately, and con 
veniently gives what is wanted.”—School Guardian. 

“* Excellent, an indispensable possession for all who are called to the office of 
churchwarden.”—Church Times. 


London: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON and CO., Ltd., 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS’s 
NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS, 
LOVE AND LORDSHIP. 


By FLORENCE WARDEN, Author of “ The Heart of a Girl.” 


“Our readers need no reminding of the excellences of Miss Warden's latest (one is tempted, 
candidly, ‘ 
yao renee A contrived story of a jewel robbery, love, and mystery reads even better as a oa lete, compen 1 ae. a sy iartahin,’ This 
inadequacies or lame subterfuges. Miss Warden is a surprising author. She writes many books, te maintains in all a constant level of etn aye BO 
sometimes even rises above her own high standard, as in this novel, ‘The House on the Marsh,’ * and one or twoothers. Her regular read os oe hment, ~ 
somely augmented in number by the publication of ‘ Love and Lordship. *"—Morning Leader, ° Senmees Cages 0 be 


THE WOMAN IN THE ALCOVE, 


By ANNA KATHARINE GREEN, Author of “The Leavenworth Case.” [ Shortly 


A MENDER OF NETS. 
By WILLIAM MACKAY, Author of “ The Popular Idol.” 
** An event in the world of fiction...... nate. & tender, austere, intensely human, with absorbing interest......A novel as uncommon in design and in executi 
on 


as it is welcome and sure of appreciation.” — 
“A trenchant sketch. It has a touch of just that sort of satire to be found in Ibsen's ‘ Saviour of Society.’ ”"—Outlook. 


MARA! an Unconventional Woman. 
By CHRIS HEALY, Author of “Heirs of Reuben,” &c. 


“It is not too much to say that if there are half-a-dozen authors living who could have written Mara,’ we should 
of them.”—Speaker. ‘‘ Asympathetic figure.”—Pall Mall Gazette. ‘‘A vigorous novel,”—Tribune. “A capital story,  Samirably ota —o yor day on 
J 


IN THE ROARING FIFTIES. 
By EDWARD DYSON, Author of “The Go!d-Stealers,” 


“ A vivid and entertaining picture.”—Manchester Guardian, “A capital story.”—Standard. 
** Since the appearance of ‘Robbery under Arms,’ there has not been written sv craftsmanlike an Australian book.”—British Australasian. 


RED RECORDS. by Atice Perrin, Author of ,DILYS, By F. E. Penny. Srconp Impnressioy. 








“ East of Suez,” &c. (May. i 
H : ' 

THE LOST EARL OF ELLAN. By ifr UGO : a Fantasia on Modern Themes. By Anyoup 

" |THE WATERS OF DESTRUCTION. 3; 


THE FERRY OF FATE: a Tale of Russian Avice Perain, Author of “ The Stronger Claim,” &c, Srconp Impressioy, 


Jewry. By Samvet Gorpoy, Author of “Sons of theCovenant.” [May. THE SPECULATIONS 
HARLEY GREENOAK’S CHARGE. - By By Rosert Barr, Author of “A NS OF JOHN. STEELE. 


Bertram Mirtrorp, Author of ‘“‘ The Gun-Runner,” &c. [May. 


FOR LIFE—AND AFTER. By Geronrce RK. Sirs | THE AMETHYST BOX. By Avyva Kartuanive 


(“Dagonet”). Srconp IMPRESSION. Gree, Author of ‘The Millionaire Baby.” 


THE FREEMASONS. by L. 8. Gussox. | NATURE’S VAGABOND. By Cosno Hautroy, 


Seconp IMPRESSION. Author of “* Duke’s Son,” &. 


CASTE AND CREED. By F. E. Peyxy, Author | A THIEF IN THE NIGHT. By E. W. Hornvys, 


at “The Sanyasi.”” Szconp ImPpREssioy. Author of ‘‘ Stingaree,” &c. 


MR. SWINBURNE’S TRAGEDIES. CoLLecTeD Liprary Epition in Five Crown 8vo Volumes, bound 


in buckram, 30s. net for the five volumes. 


MR. SWINBURNE’S POETICAL WORKS. Co.tectep Liprary Epition in Six Crown 8vo Volumes 


bound in buckram, 36s. net for the six volumes. 


THE POCKET CHARLES DICKENS. Being a Choice of Favourite Passages from his Works, made by 


Aurrep H. Hyatt. In lémo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net ; leather, gilt top, 38. net. [ Immediately. 
LIFE IN MOROCCO. By Bupcerr Mzakry, Author of “The Land of the Moors.” With 24 Full-page 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. net. to) 
THE ROMANCE ¢ OF THE SOUTH SEAS. By Criement L. Wracce, F.R.G.S. With 84 Illustrations, 
Crown 8vo, clo 7s net. 


LITERARY RAMBLES IN THE WEST OF ENGLAND. By Arrtuur L. Satuoy. With a 


Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 
CHEAP EDITIONS.—Crown &vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 
EAST OF SUEZ. By Avice Perrin, Author of COLONEL THORNDYKE’S SECRET. By 














“The Waters of Destruction.” R [Shortly. G. A. Henty. With a Frontispiece by S. L. Woop. 
HAROLD BINDLOss. 
A SOWER OF WHEAT. By BINDLOSS. | NQ OTHER WAY. By Sir Water Besaxt 


(Shortly. . - : 
LOVE—OR A NAME. By Jvutian HAWTHORNE. mes ‘en aon 

[Shortl . 
BEN-WHUR: a Tale of the Christ. By Lew. MAID. By na aay ~ A e THE KITONEN 


ALLACE. ortly. 
THE CRUISE OF THE ‘BLACK PRINCE’ CLOCLO. By .Gyp. Translated by Nora M. 


PRIVATEER. By Commander Cameron. With 2 Illustrations by P. 


Macnas. . 
A CRIMSON GRIME. By G. Maxvicuz Fexw. | CONOREN OF TO-MORROW. By Wiis 


FOUR NEW VOLUMES OF THE ST. MARTIN’S LIBRARY. 
In POCKET SIZE, pott Svo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net per vol.; leather, gilt edges, 3s, net per vol. 
TAINE’S HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. Translated by H. Van Lavy. Pocket 


EDITION in 4 vols., with 32 Portraits. 


NEW SIXPENNY COPYRIGHT NOVELS. 


THE GRAND BABYLON HOTEL. By Arnotp BENNETT. | FETTEREO FOR LIFE, By FRANK BARRETT. [April 20rd. 


MADAME SANS-GENE. By E. LereLerier, VS SS Se Vereen, By Beane ont 
May 7 


RIADNE. By Ovpa. 
a 7 MR. VERDANT GREEN. By Cotusert Bepe, B.A. With 


BEYOND THE PALE. By B. M. CRoKER. & Miustrations. A NEW EDITION, Post 8vo,Ienet. 1 ae 
. By S. BartInG-GouLp. 1s ition contains the Three Parts in One Volume: erdan 
EVE. by reen as an Oxford Freshman. II. As an Undergraduate. Ill 


THE DOUBLE MARRIAGE. By Cuarves READE. Married and Done For. 
‘ London: CHATTO and WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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